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Recovering from Vacation 


I often think that the first Sunday in September 
is the preacher’s worst Sunday. Perhaps that is why they 
call it Labor Sunday. There is a sense of general lassitude 
in the air—a sort of unanimous let-down, which keeps many 
from church entirely, and makes it hard for the 
preacher to reach the minds cr emotions of those who do 
come. The vacation period is over, or practically over. 
But the period of fall hustle and drive that the vacation is 
supposed to have prepared for, has not yet begun.~ So there 
we hang, congregation and preacher, arrested in a sort of 
doze. Haven't you found it that way? 


away 


One of the best ways in which to snap out of such 
a comatose condition is to sink your teeth in some vigorous 
reading. I feel that this first September 
issue of The Christian Century ought to perform a work of 
grace for thousands of its readers. For here is vigorous read- 
ing if ever it fell under my eye. 


For that reason, 


These book reviews, many of them, are a good 
deal more than book reviews. They express a point of 
view, growing out of large familiarity with the subject of the 
book under discussion, and of almost as much significance in 
The editorials bristle 
And that long cable from Paris has a sense of 
urgency in it that needs none of my pointing out. I hardly 
see how any reader can go through these pages and come out 
in any condition except that of being broad awake. 


the study of that subject as the book. 
with ideas. 


And speaking of vacations, how long do you ex- 
pect it to take the editor to recover from his? Mr. Shillito 
records 72 speaking engagements within six weeks, and that 
was only a little past the editor’s vacational half-way mark! 
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| VotumME XLV 
{ 
© MUCH has been said in these columns on the irre- 
' *q *q* . . . 
sponsibility of some newspapers that it is a joy to be 
able to record an instance of another kind. Evan- 
ston, the Chicago suburb in which is located Northwestern 
university, was recently shocked by the murder of a woman 
who had been taking summer 
4 \ Newspaper and courses leading to an advanced de- 
t Human Sorrow gree. The murder was of a par- 


ticularly brutal kind. It was com- 
I mitted by a Negro of mentality so low that agitation has 
t followed for the placing of similar persons in institutions. 
Living with the teacher murdered were her mother and 

sister. It was generally feared that the aged mother, who 
had been overcome by her daughter’s disappearance, could 
not survive knowledge of the ferocious fashion in which 
she had been killed. To postpone, therefore, the hour of 
this knowledge the publisher and editor of the local daily, 
the Evanston News-Index, made up a special edition in 
which, in place of the regular story of the murder, there 
was a short item telling of the finding of the body and 
tating that “the coroner's jury will meet this afternoon to 
decide whether Miss Constance was the victim of an auto- 
mobile accident.” Five copies of this special edition were 
printed, and it was from these that the mother and sister 
read of what had occurred. 
nd 


alli(] 





Later, of course, both mother 
sister were informed, but only after it was certain that 
they could bear the blow. In this instance the press should 
be credited with a rare degree of thoughtfulness in using its 
resources to mitigate suffering. 


Mexico and the Church 
Must Compromise 


; MERGING from his secret hiding place and retreating 

thereto when the interview was concluded, Bishop de 
\ la Mora, of San Luis Potosi, recently discussed with a 
group of American newspaper men the church situation in 
Mexico. The picture which he paints is one of a church 
driven into hiding, its priests performing their functions in 
caves of the earth or under cover of darkness, like the 
protestant “church in desert” at the time of the persecution 
of the Huguenots in France after the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. The difference between the two cases is that in 
Mexico the Catholic church could carry on its work without 
let or hindrance if it would accept the provisions of the law 
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which, whether or not it is unjust to the church, certainly 
does not forbid it to function and establishes conditions 
which the protestants of Mexico do not consider unreason- 
ably onerous. Bishop de la Mora asserts that the priests 
have not given aid and comfort to the revolutionists—with 
the possible exception of some who have acted on their own 
authority—and that no bishop has supported armed opposi- 
‘an honest attempt 


tion to the government. In pleading for 
by Mexico to meet the church half way,” he suggests the 
line along which the problem will probably have to be solved. 
Whether or not a government ought to have to make com- 
promises with an organization within its own boundaries, a 
situation which has become as tense as that between church 
and state in Mexico can seldom be straightened out without 
concessions on both sides. There is a chance for some hon- 
est diplomacy—if that is not a contradiction in terms—on 
both sides. 


The Life of a 
Good Deed 

OR THE SECOND TIME a delegation of representa- 

tive Japanese has visited the town of Fairhaven, Massa- 
chusetts, to honor the memory of Captain William W. 
Whitfield. Led by Mr. Kaju Nakamura, a member of the 
Japanese diet, this party of fifteen visited the tomb of 
Captain Whitfield and presented the little port town with 
additional evidences of Japan’s remembrance of a deed of 
helpfulness done more than eighty years ago. It was on 
June 27, 1841, that Captain Whitfield, master of an Amer- 
ican whaler, rescued five Japanese from a rocky island on 
which they were marooned in the China sea. The five were 
the survivors of a shipwreck which had occurred six months 
before that. They had kept alive by gathering turtles’ eggs 
and capturing sea birds. One of the five, a boy, Manjiro 
Nakahama, expressed a desire to stay with the ship rather 
than to return to Japan. Accordingly Captain Whitfield 
took him to Fairhaven, where he became a member of his 
family. Finally, after seven years in the United States, 
young Nakahama was ready to return home. Japanese law 
at that time forbade the return to the island empire of any 
native who had lived abroad. But arrangements were made 
with the authorities and Nakahama went back to Japan. 
There he rapidly mounted in the government service. His 
most important duty came at the time of Commodore 
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Perry's famous visit, when Nakahama acted as interpreter 
during all the exceedingly delicate negotiations which led 
to the opening of Japan to the outside world. In 1918 the 
Japanese government officially marked, through a visit made 
by Viscount Ishii to Fairhaven, the contribution which Cap- 
tain Whitfield had made to the cause of good will between 
the two nations. Now that the Japanese public is following 
the lead marked out by its government, it may be that this 
deed, so inconspicuous at the time performed, will come to 
have large effect on the future relations of the United 
States and Japan. 


Moslems Discover 
Modernism 
COMMISSION of the faculty of theology of the 
University of Constantinople, appointed at the sug- 
gestion of Mustapha Kemel, has reported a general plan for 
bringing Mohammedanism down to date and reconciling it 
with the scientific conceptions and the practical demands 
of the modern world. This is conceived as a part of the 
nationalistic movement which is transforming Turkey from 
“the sick man of Europe” to a nation with adolescent vigor. 
“In language, morals, law and economy, the Turkish evolu- 
tion draws its inspiration from science, reason and logic. . . 
In the Turkish democracy, religion, like everything else, 
must enter into the new era of vitality of which it has need. 
Religious life must be reformed, like moral and economic 
life, by means of scientific procedure and by the aid of 
reason, so that it may move forward in line with the other 
social institutions and give all the results of which it is 
capable.” Specifically, there must be attention to comfort 
and hygiene in the mosques. The prayers and the portions 
of the Koran used in the services should be in Turkish. 
There must be a reinterpretation of the meaning of the 
sacred book, and a clear setting forth of its meaning by 
trained men who are acquainted with philosophy and modern 
thought, for “if one does not examine the contents of that 
book with a scientific mentality there is no means of under- 


standing anything therein.” In brief, a comprehensive plan 


must be worked out “to render our religious ceremonies 
conformable to hygiene, to Turkefy them, to imprint upon 
them a certain esthetic character, and to reconcile them with 
philosophy.” By doing these things Turkey hopes not only 
to make the Mohammedan religion a factor in the national- 
istic and cultural renaissance of Turkey, but to make Turkey 
the educator and guide of the more backward Moslem na- 
tions 


\ Philosopher Charged 
With Blasphemy 
: IS TO BE DEVOUTLY HOPED that the case pro- 
posed in Boston against Professor Horace M. Kallen 
for blasphemy will be pressed to trial, and that it will get 
all the publicity that it deserves. Something ought to be 
done to shock the ancient and honorable commonwealth of 
Massachusetts into some sense of the stupidity of the policy 
of trying to muzzle every expression of opinion not in har- 
mony with the standardized political and social doctrines of 
the ruling caste. Unfortunately we have as yet only the 
brief statement of the daily press to the effect that Dr. 
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Kallen is being sought by the Boston police, on a warrant 
charging him with blasphemy, for having said, at a Sacco- 
Vanzetti anniversary meeting, that “if Sacco and Vanzetti 
were anarchists, so were Jesus Christ and Socrates.” The 
Massachusetts law against blasphemy, passed in 1640, has 
never been repealed, though the original death penalty has 
been modified. The statute was brought to light in 1926 for 
the arrest of a labor leader, Bimba, whose subsequent con- 
viction, however, was on a charge of “seditious utterances.” 
It may easily be doubted whether, at the present stage in 
the world’s history, the dignity of God needs any protection 
by criminal process, even in Massachusetts. But if it does, 
it certainly does not need defense against such an expres- 
sion as that attributed to Dr. Kallen. It may not have been 
a very wise utterance, but that is not the point at issue. The 
state is scarcely proposing to impose upon its courts the 
duty of deciding whether Jesus was, as a matter of historical 
fact, an anarchist. The whole point is that, under cover of 
an archaic statute designed to protect the sensibilities of a 
religious community against language which would be of- 
fensive, an attempt is made to punish a well-known teacher 
of philosophy for a statement which is deemed hostile to 
the present social order. The offense is not that he insulted 
Christ, but that he, even hypothetically, complimented 
anarchy. And the real offense is that he said a kind word 
for two men whom the commonwealth executed for a crime 
which many people believe that they did not commit. Prob- 
ably Sacco and Vanzetti were philosophical anarchists, and 
probably if they had not been they would never have been 
convicted of murder on such flimsy evidence. And now, 
because Kallen says that they were unjustly convicted for 
the mere holding of an opinion, he is charged with blas- 
phemy. Could any abuse of legal process be more bizarre 
and fantastic, or any anarchistic attack upon the structure 
of society be more prejudicial to respect for government ? 


Resuming Friendly Relations 
In the Philippines 

HE LEGISLATURE of the Philippines has passed an 
es appropriating $125,000 to provide assistants for the 
vovernor-general. The significance of this lies not so much 
in what was done as in the fact that anything was done at 
all. A few months ago, when General Wood was reaching 
the end of his service, such an absolute stalemate had been 
established between the “American administration and the 
Filipino legislature that as surely as one side ever made 
known its desires the other side would immediately block 
them. It is hardly likely that the new administration at Ma- 
nila represents political ideas which differ essentially from 
those of Governor Wood. We take it that Governor-Gen- 
eral Stimson believes that the islands should be governed 
efficiently, and for the general good of their inhabitants, 
but that nothing should be done to weaken American au- 
thority, and no encouragement given to any idea of inde- 
Yet, despite all that, Mr. 
Stimson has somehow managed to make friends with the 


pendence in the near future. 


l‘ilipinos. Perhaps he has applied some of the same meth- 
ods in human understanding that Mr. Morrow has em- 
ployed so successfully in Mexico. At any rate, here he is 
within six months finding the legislature willing to give 
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him $125,000 for the employment of advisers and assistants. 
\nd from a beginning of this kind, wise administration 
should certainly be able to extend the era of good will in 
the islands. Governor Stimson shows his wisdom in his re- 
ported determination to use the money thus appropriated 
for the employment of specialists in various technical fields, 
who will not be engaged permanently, but only for the 
eriod in which there is need for their technical services. 


\ Man Who Might 
Have Been Great 
A JOURNALIST of immense ability whose constituency 
went off and left him, a diplomat whose aggressive 
nationalism made it difficult for him to fill an international 
role, and a political manager who made two presidents, one 
if whom protested against his support—such was Colonel 
George Harvey, who died a few days ago. He had been the 
tor of the North American Review and Harper’s Weekly. 
His intense partisanship was ill suited to the gravity and dis- 
issionateness which are supposed to characterize a review 
North American, and the 
\Veekly did not long survive after he left it. 


I 
with such a tradition as the 
By his own 
plicit account—doubtless true though never fully con- 
firmed by Mr. Wilson—it was he who, almost single-handed, 
put the president of Princeton into the gubernatorial chair 
' New Jersey, and certainly he played a great part in both 

nomination and election to the presidency, in spite of 
\Vilson’s frank and famous statement that the support of 
He fought 


the league of nations with uncompromising energy and gave 


Colonel Harvey “embarrassed his candidacy.” 
ociferous utterance to the opposition which the President's 
licies had drawn upon themselves from various sources. 
It was perhaps he, more than any other one person, whose 
fluence broke the deadlock in the Republican convention 
1920 and gave the nomination to Mr. Harding. No man 
ould do these things without a talent, amounting to genius, 
r political manipulation. He was out of his element in the 
which he 


liplomatic role in was cast when the grateful 


Harding appointed him ambassador to England. In spite 

| great talents, there is a sense of futility and thwarted 
effort about his whole career. The total results produced 
were not commensurate with the energy and intelligence ex- 


pended. 


Ford and Durant Are 
Still Dry 

NI ‘Tl ALL the automobile men favor the repeal of the 
4 eighteenth amendment. Two of the leaders in that 
industry have recently gone on record unequivocally sup- 
porting national prohibition. Mr. Henry Ford believes that 
nothing could be worse for the country than to take a back- 
ward step from that embodied in the eighteenth amend- 
ment. “Everything is keyed up to prohibition now,” says 
Mr. Ford. “On account of it production has increased, and 
production brings prosperity. But if men were slowed 
lown by a return of alcohol, production would drop. Every- 
thing is speeded up nowadays, and everyone needs all his 
faculties alert to drive a motorcar—or meet the other de- 


mands for clear thinkers in modern life.””. Mr. Durant, also 
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in favor of prohibition, says some plain things about the 
relation of the business man to present law-breaking. “For 
the widespread disobedience of the liquor law as embodied 
in the constitution, the business leaders of the country are 
very largely responsible,” according to Mr. Durant. “Had 
our business leaders frowned upon instead of encouraging 
bootlegging ; had they raised their voices in protest at public 
and private violations ; had they used their money and their 
influence to obtain a fair trial for one of the best measures 
ever adopted by this or any other country—in other words, 
if they had supported the constitution of the United States 

-our public officials (including our judges), our children, 
our servants, our employees and the thinking public gen- 
erally would, without question, have caught the spirit of 
law observance.” It is of interest to see the way in which 
these two industrialists make prohibition the basis for 
modern high-speed, high-profit industrialism. In that lies 
some of its strength, and a good deal of its weakness. Any 
suspicion that prohibition is but a means whereby the 
worker can be coerced into producing greater profits for 
the employer will contribute, in the long run, to popular 
resentment against the policy. But there is plenty of legiti- 
mate reason for industrial support of the dry regime. Mr. 
Durant is said to be about to offer a prize of $25,000 for 
the best plan for securing efficient prohibition enforcement. 


Great Britain and the 
Renunciation of War 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE] 


London, August 9. 

T IS NOW more than six weeks since I came to Lon 

don. During this period I have been kept so busy meet- 

ing a close schedule of appointments for addresses 
and conferences that I have found it quite impossible to 
do any writing for The Christian Century. Besides, I am 
supposed to be on vacation! Furthermore, I have not 
known what to say! The situation as regards the outlawry 
of war treaty has been confusing. I found everybody en- 
thusiastic for the Kellogg pact. With hardly an exception, 
the press of the country was clamorous for an immediate 
acceptance of the American proposal, and that without 
reservations or exceptions of any sort. One easily got the 
impression that British opinion was more deeply stirred 
on the question and better informed as to the significance 
Day after 
day impatient members of parliament confronted the for- 


of the proposal than even American opinion. 


eign secretary with questions as to why the assent of the 
government was being withheld. “Sign It Now,” was the 
heading of thundering editorials in the most powerful 
papers representing all political parties. The chorus was 
so complete that it made one wonder whether it was the 
intrinsic merit of the proposal that had been thus swiftly 
grasped by British intelligence or whether other motives 
joined to inspire such unanimity. 

I did not resent the possibility of other motives sharing 
in the determination to sign the pact, and I said so in my 
very first public address. Nations, like individuals, usually 


act upon mixed motives. But I set myself to study the 
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complex mentality of Britain with respect to the pact, and 
to ascertain whether the enthusiasm was really for the pact 
or for certain adventitious implications of America’s of- 
fering it. My observations, together with the develop- 
ment of events, have convinced me that except for a few 
rare minds, in parliament and out, the enthusiasm is due 
more to the prospect of America’s taking an affirmative 
role in the cause of world peace than to an adequate under- 
standing as to what the multilateral treaty means. I do 
not wish to say that British ardor for the Kellogg pro- 
posal is insincere—far from that—but as the situation 
stands today, I am strongly persuaded that the signing of 
the pact by the British government at this time is pre- 
mature. 

Much is said on this side in criticism of our American 
methods of subjecting a treaty to ratification by the senate. 
For my part, I am more than ever a defender of that pro- 
cedure. I look forward to the senate’s great debate on the 
Kellogg treaty with zest and without impatience. It is our 
American way of educating public intelligence as to the 
implications of a treaty, and of committing the public will 
to our obligations under a treaty. My chief regret at the 
moment is that the British system provides no such check 
upon its government in dealing with so grave a matter as 
that of outlawing war. The whole question was considered 
and settled in camera by the foreign office with, of course, 
the perfunctory concurrence of other members of the 
cabinet. But parliament has had little to do in considering 
the pact on its merits. The signing of the pact on August 
27, in Paris, will probably see the end of discussion in 
Great Britain. If so, it is profoundly to be regretted. 

The most momentous proposal in the history of nations 
was given less than five hours of deliberate discussion on 
the floor of the house of commons. The discussion was for 
the most part superficial. It was dominated by an evident 
partisan desire on the part of the opposition to find a vul- 
nerable spot in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s armor, and 
evinced no statesmanly awareness of the gravity of the 
undertaking to which the nation was being committed. The 
one speech which stressed the radical nature of the under- 
taking to give up war, solemnly warning the nation that it 
was making a decision for which it would have to answer 
at the judgment bar of God, was not even mentioned in 
the papers next day, although pages were given to an 
almost verbatim report of the rest of the debate. 

Sir Austen’s own speech, masterly in personal poise and 
cool-headedness, was a perfect illustration of this lack of 
gravity. He was cautious; he was wary; he was honest— 
everybody speaks of Sir Austen’s honesty, and he im- 
presses me as having that virtue in a high degree. But his 
caution, his wariness, his honesty were not directed at the 
important matter, but only at a secondary, a marginal mat- 
ter. Consider what was being debated—a proposed inter- 
national treaty consisting of two substantive articles, as 
follows: 


ARTICLE 1. 

The high contracting parties solemnly declare, in the names 
of their respective peoples, that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it 
as an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another 
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ARTICLE 2. 

The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of what- 
ever origin they may be, which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means, 


What, now, was the burden of Sir Austen’s address on so 
revolutionary a proposal? He made three points: first, 
Britain has signified its willingness to sign; second, it had 
been specified that the treaty was not to “prejudice Great 
Britain’s freedom of action” in “certain regions the wel- 
fare and integrity of which constitute a special and vital 
interest for the empire’s peace and safety”; and third, he 
warned the people not to expect too much as a result of 
the signing of the pact. “The proposal is a recognition of 
the horror of war,” he said, “and the fact that war is a 
thing only to be had recourse to in the last resort.” If the 
treaty is to mean anything more than this, he said in con- 
clusion, it will depend upon the cooperation of the United 
States in resisting an aggressor nation. 

One could not help weeping inwardly when Sir Austen 
sat down. He was honest, he was cautious—but about 
things that lay altogether outside the treaty. Concerning 
the treaty itself one is compelled to say that Sir Austen 
was anything but cautious, anything but candid. The pro- 
posal is not a recognition of the horror of war; it is a 
pledge not to use war. It is not a recognition of the fact 
that war is a thing only to be had recourse to in the last 
resort ; it is a solemn promise not to resort to it at all. And 
as for certain “special and vital interests” of the empire 
to which the treaty is not to apply, how can such language 
be reconciled with the clause in the treaty which definitely 
applies the treaty to all disputes and conflicts of whatever 
nature or whatever origin they may be, or with the re- 
nunciation of war as an instrument of national (surely “na- 
tional” would include “imperial”) policy ? 

I say that Sir Austen may have been cautious and hon- 
est, but he was not cautious and honest at the right place, 
nor about the right thing. Downright honesty would have 
made him ask such questions as these: Does Great Britain 
really wish to renounce war? Does she wish to have done 
with war? Is Great Britain willing to abandon any policy 
which rests upon the potential use of war against any state 
signatory to this treaty, and to pursue only those policies 
which may be effectuated by pacific means? This is where 
Sir Austen Chamberlain should have applied that ad- 
mirable trait of honesty which it is universally conceded 
he possesses in an unusual degree. 

It is morally certain that if Sir Austen had given a candid 
answer to these essential questions he would have said: 
“No, the government of Great Britain does not really wish 
to renounce war. We are not ready to have done with war. 
\nd the government is by no means willing to abandon 
certain policies which rest upon the potential use of war 
against certain states signatory to this pact, nor to commit 
itself to the pursuit of only such policies as may be effectu- 
ated by pacific means. We are not willing, Mr. Kellogg, 
to sign your treaty.” 

I would infinitely have preferred Sir Austen’s honest No, 
to his uncandid Yes. 


Both his formal reservation and his 
informal interpretation of the treaty’s meaning obviously 
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contradict and nullify the treaty, and it is no wonder he 
expects little or nothing to come from the signing of it, 
and warns others against taking it too seriously. 

It has become clear to me that the moral thrust which is 
inherent in a proposal to outlaw war has completely missed 
its mark in the case of Great Britain. The reason is plain 
to one on the ground, and I am glad that it fell to my lot 
to be here at the psychological moment. The reason, as I 
see it, is that Britain is so happy at the prospect of co- 
operative participation by the United States in fundamental 
world affairs that she has acclaimed the Kellogg proposal 
without looking at it. Indeed, I have been led at times to 
think that British statesmanship is afraid to look at it, to 
look at it long and deeply, lest, discovering what its mean- 
ing really is, the courage to sign it would fail, and so the 
chance of capturing America’s cooperation would be lost. 
In only one British publication have I found an intellectu- 
ally respectable article setting forth the implications of the 
Kellogg proposal ; and of the some sixty members of parlia- 
ment and countless publicists, clergymen, journalists and 
other members of the intelligentsia whom I have met, I have 
not found a half dozen who had read that article. Britain’s 
enthusiasm for the renunciation of war is at bottom an 
enthusiasm for the fact that America has offered something 
for world peace. 

Popular enthusiasm voiced itself in the demand that the 
overnment accept the proposal instantly, waiving all metic- 
‘lous examination. Take America’s word for it! Let Bri- 
tain be the first power to grasp America’s hand! If the 
United States is willing to renounce war—whatever that 
may mean—Britain cannot afford to be any less virtuous, 
and the quicker our reply is dispatched the more virtuous 
it will be. That was the popular reaction, registered by the 
press, on the platform, in the pulpit, and by countless res- 
olutions. 

But the official reaction was more sophisticated. Diplo- 
macy has its own little ways of handling these embarrassing 
proposals. It accepts them—but it first pulls their teeth. 
[his is what Britain’s reservation does to the Kellogg 
pact. And if there ever was a more clever stroke of 
diplomatic genius that that by which the British foreign 
office worked its nullifying reservation into the collateral 

respondence, | have not heard of it. How was it done? 
lt was done by conjuring up the Monroe doctrine. Mr. 
Kellogg had said nothing about the Monroe doctrine, of 
course, for the outlawry of war has no more to do with 
the Monroe doctrine than with the Canadian border or 
the Philippines or prohibition or the quota system in im- 
migration. But Sir Austen Chamberlain, unwilling to re- 
nounce war as an instrument of British imperialism, and 
also unwilling to say so, softly said to Mr. Kellogg: “Of 
course you are going to reserve the Monroe doctrine, and 
therefore you will not object to our making an exception of 
‘certain regions’ in which we have ‘special and vital inter- 
ests’; the two reservations are analogous, you know, and 
will nicely offset each other.” 

To this Mr. Kellogg made no reply. He carefully dis- 
cussed all other observations made in both the French and 
the British notes, but his comment on this distinctly British 
reservation which Sir Austen had coupled with a bid for 
the reservation of the Monroe doctrine was a loud silence. 
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This silence was Mr. Kellogg’s way of inviting Sir Austen 
to re-read the text of the pact itself, especially that clause 
in article 2, “—of whatever nature or whatever origin they 
may be.” In his final note of acceptance, Sir Austen re- 
stated his reservation in even stronger terms, and there 
the matter rests. 

But the damage has been done. All Britain and Europe 
believe that the government of the United States has re- 
served the Monroe doctrine from the operation of the 
Kellogg pact! And they have not a syllable of authority 
for it but the fabrication of the British secretary for for- 
eign affairs! 

The worst of it is that this clever fiction was used at the 
crucial moment in the house of commons to shut the mouth 
of his critics. At the session to which I refer above, the 
foreign secretary was being pressed hard on this reserva- 
tion by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Commander Kenworthy and others, but they were all 
silenced when Sir Austen intimated emphatically that the 
United States had reserved the Monroe docirine. And the 
opposition was not well enough informed on the meaning 
of the outlawry of war to challenge Sir Austen’s represen- 
tation. Here was the moment for some member of the 
labor or liberal party who had thought deeply into the 
matter to arise and say that if the Monroe doctrine were 
reserved from the operation of a treaty renouncing war, 
both Mr. Kellogg and his treaty would be held up to end- 
less derision not only in world opinion but in the opinion of 
his own countrymen. But nobody challenged Sir Austen. 
The foreign secretary came off triumphant. And the debate 
fizzled out. 

Meanwhile parliament has adjourned until November. 
But gradually the truth about the strategy of the foreign 
office is leaking out, and there are increasing signs of 
anxiety in the press. It is beginning to be evident that the 
British reservation is sabotaging the pact, that it leaves a 
huge gap in the renunciation of war—indeed, for Britain 
the gap is bigger than the renunciation—and that it practi- 
cally invites the defeat of the pact in the United States 
senate, or at least a widening of the gap by the insertion 
of a senate reservation concerning the Monroe doctrine. 

From the start, I have been apprehensive that the Kellogg 
proposal was going through the governments too easily. 
There ought to be wide popular understanding of what the 
governments are doing when they subscribe to this treaty. 
That can be secured only by ample debate in responsible 
parliaments. If the damage done to the pact by the British 
reservation is not cured, I would not be surprised to see 
the elections of next May turn upon this issue. However 
lacking in understanding of the Kellogg proposal, the peo- 
ple of Great Britain are tremendously enthusiastic for it. 
There can be no doubt of that. If there were only some 
way to let them know precisely what their government has 
done to the pact there would be a veritable groundswell of 
indignation. Perhaps some governments must fall before 
war is outlawed. It is not right for governments to accept 
the obligations of so momentous a treaty without inform- 
ing and convincing public opinion as to the obligations 
which they are assuming. And certainly it is the last word 
in diplomatic dissimulation for a government to lead its 
people to believe that it is accepting a treaty when at the 
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moment of signature it is entering a caveat whose words 
are in direct contradiction to the text of the treaty itself. 

I would rather see the outlawry of war proposal rejected 
than to see it accepted through a misunderstanding of what 
it involves. I have always believed that when the nations 
were confronted with the proposal, it would present itself 
in a form so simple that only a yes or no answer could be 
given. But this British reservation has obfuscated the issue. 
It has introduced “ifs and ands.” Thus our senate has been 
provided with a smoke-screen behind which it can com- 
pletely emasculate the treaty, if not reject it altogether— 
and in terms which make it difficult for us to hold them to 
account before the bar of our public opinion. Unless this 
situation is remedied, not only will the cause of peace be 
set back indefinitely by another ghastly disappointment, but 
the friendly relations between America and Great Britain 
will be damaged immeasurably. The outlawry of war can- 
not be attained merely by the technical acts of government. 
It is a peoples’ movement. And the tragedy of the situa- 
tion in Great Britain at this moment is that the people 
have been denied a chance to say whether they wish to 
perpetuate war or to abolish it. 

CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


At Last—A Referendum on 
Prohibition ! 


OW DRY is the United States? How dry does the 
United States 
endlessly debated, are at last to be answered in a 


wish to be? The two questions, 
manner that will approximate a clear expression of the na- 
mind. At the 
for President, the election of 1928 is to be in effect a na- 


tional the desire of democratic candidate 
tional referendum on prohibition. This is bad news for the 
politicians. Many of them are still scurrying around, cry- 
ing shrilly about farm relief, foreign affairs, immigration. 
Some of them are even trying desperately to galvanize the 
tariff issue into a new semblance of life. But the politician, 
with his desperate eagerness to avoid real issues, is being 
ruled out this year. Two strong candidates have joined 
battie over an issue in which the people are supremely in- 
terested. On that issue, accordingly, the campaign will be 
waged. Little by little, as the campaign progresses, all 
other issues will subside into the background. By the 6th 
day of November this one issue will overshadow the whole 
political sky. And this issue is prohibition. 

Public gratitude is due to Governor Smith for the way 
in which he has made this national referendum certain. In 
their treatment of the issue the platforms of the two major 
parties were as identical as they could be made. The so- 
cialist party dug its head into the sand and refused to 
admit the existence of any such question. But Governor 
Smith, in an acceptance speech of great candor and cour- 
age, aligned himself completely on the wet side, and chal- 
lenged a national vote as to whether the present policy em- 
bodied in the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead law 
shall be continued. In the face of this challenge Mr. Hoover, 
whatever his private predilections, must accept an equally 
active championship of the dry cause. For Mr. Smith, with 
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that forthrightness which has made his career notable, has 
chosen the field of battle. 

In a period of political pussyfooting, Governor Smith’s 
acceptance speech is a most enheartening document. Com- 
pare it with Mr. Hoover’s, and the difference between the 
two candidates at once appears. Mr. Hoover’s speech gave 
a perfect official portrait of the correct nominee of the re- 
publican party. Mr. Smith’s is that of a leader who has 
stepped out ahead of the ranks of his party and is ready to 
provide that individual leadership which marks the strong 
man. Mr. Hoover felt himself under the necessity of prov- 
ing his right to inherit the mantle of Mr. Coolidge, and he 
did it with a conscientiousness that checked off every item 
in the Coolidge program and avowed its part in a Hoover 
Mr. Smith was making 


administration. his own program, 


and while there were spots—as in the section on foreign 
affairs—where he was vague and illogical, and other spots 
—as in the section on farm relief—where he could only 


promise future conference, the total effect was of firm, con- 





fident, liberal leadership. 

Yet, as the distance from the two speeches grows and as 
the issues of the campaign simplify, the only significant 
difference between the two candidates and their two pro- 
grams which will remain in the minds of the voters will be 
the difference on prohibition. Indeed, that is already the 
case. Go into the street this morning and ask the first half- 
dozen citizens you meet to tell you the difference between 
the Hoover plan for farm relief, for superpower develop- 
ment, for foreign relations, and that of Governor Smith. 
It need not surprise you if not one of the six can make an 
intelligent distinction. But on prohibition? ‘Hoover's dry 
and Al’s wet.” Everybody knows that. And because every- 
body knows it, it is the issue of issues in this campaign. 

Since this is the issue, the voter deserves to know exactly 
what the two candidates propose. Mr. Hoover’s program, 
so far as it can be determined, contains five points. He 
begins by putting prohibition in the category of a great 
national experiment, which “must be worked out construc- 
tively”—whatever that means. To work this experiment 
out he holds that the eighteenth amendment must be kept 
He also holds that the 
Volstead law must be efficiently enforced. 


in the constitution as it now stands. 
Recognition, 
however, of the abuses which have grown up under the 
Mr. the 
Finally, it may be 


present law suggests to Hoover wisdom of a 


searching investigation. deduced that 
should this investigation make clear the need for changes 
in the enforcement law, Mr. Hoover will favor the making 
of such changes, provided that they do not attempt to per- 
mit what the eighteenth amendment, as it now stands, for- 
bids. This would be nullification, which the American 
people “will not countenance.” 

It will be seen that the only place at which such a pro- 
posal needs clearing up is as to Mr. Hoover’s attitude to 
the Volstead act. Does he favor the modification of that 
act? The New York Herald-Tribune, Mr. Hoover’s strong- 
est supporter in the metropolis, claims that he does. Surely, 
his call for an investigation of abuses arising out of the 
present enforcement system would suggest his readiness to 
support changes in the law on which that system is based. 
Before the campaign goes much further he will undoubtedly 


make the matter indisputably clear. It is clear that he be- 
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lieves that good faith with the constitution requires any 
act bearing on the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment honestly to prohibit the manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation of intoxicants. 

Against this proposal of Mr. Hoover stands the auda- 
cious program announced by Mr. Smith. This has four 
main points. The governor begins by promising to enforce 
the present law to the best of his ability, but only until it 
can be changed. He then calls for an amendment to the 
Volstead law to give a “scientific definition” to the alco- 
holic content of an intoxicant. No suggestion is made as 
to the way in which this definition is to be secured. In the 
third place, each state would be allowed freedom to fix its 
own standards of alcoholic content, always within the limi- 
of the national enforcement law. Finally, Mr. 
Smith would seek the amendment of the eighteenth amend- 


tations 


ment to give each state the right, within its own borders, 
to import, manufacture, and sell alcoholic beverages of any 
strength it pleases. 

Governor Smith announces himself as opposed to any 
return of the saloon, and against any interstate shipment of 
liquors. He approves the Canadian system of government 
control and sale, and claims for his proposal the benefit 
of the democratic principle of local self-government. It is a 
principle for which he has gathered a new reverence since 
the days when he was voting on local option bills in the New 
York legislature. 

It is with these two proposals that the candidates go to 
the country. It is between these two proposals that the 
voters will decide. And because of the stark contrast be- 
tween them, the campaign has become much more than an 
effort to elect one ticket over another ticket. It has become 
one of those campaigns, too rare in our history, in which 
the nation as a whole has a chance to register its will di- 
rectly on a question of fundamental national policy. 

As between the two proposals there should be little un- 
easiness as to which the thoughtful voter will choose. Ad- 
mitting that republican enforcement of the prohibition law 
has, under the Harding and Coolidge administrations, been 
full of the “grave abuses” which Mr. Hoover mentions, 
and that there is not much more than Mr. Hoover’s record 
as an efficient administrator to give weight to the hope of 
improvement should he be elected, it is still hard to see how 
the nonpartisan voter can approve of the Smith program. 
Of course, if the voter is a determined wet, he will vote 
for Smith. Equally, it is to be presumed—except in the 
case of the solid south—that if he is a determined dry, he 
will vote for Hoover. But the balance of power in this 
election will rest with citizens who are ready to weigh the 
case on its merits. Such citizens, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve, will be forced to see in Mr. Hoover’s proposal the 
most sensible and hopeful way of procedure. 

In the first place, such citizens will incline to agree with 
Mr. Hoover that eight years provides far too short a 
period in which ‘to reach final conclusions on an experi- 
ment of such magnitude. Many a state, in the days before 
the national law, found that the drying up process was a 
slow one, requiring the growth of a new generation for its 
working out, but that perseverance did bring dryness. Kan- 
sas, for example, struggled for years with a bootlegging 
problem of large proportions. In the days of Carrie Nation 
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it was possible for the wets in that state to make every 
charge which is now being made as to the failure of the 
national law. But by the time national prohibition came 
Kansas was finally and convincedly in the dry column. So 
with the nation it may be argued that eight years is too 
short a time in which to arrive at final conclusions. 

In the second place, even supposing that it may prove 
possible to secure a “scientific definition” of the amount of 
alcoholic content in a beverage which will produce intoxica- 
tion, would a system in which adjoining states had differ- 
ing standards of such content lessen or increase the diffi- 
culty of law enforcement? Mr. Smith talks of using fed- 
eral authority to curb interstate liquor shipments. In the 
days to which we are being asked to return, when the differ- 
ent states did have differing liquor laws, how successful 
was the federal authority in this effort? As a matter of 
fact, was it not the failure of this method of keeping liquor 
out of dry states which finally convinced those states that 
they could only protect their borders through national pro- 
hibition? The thoughtful citizen will ask whether a system 
under which each state should be self-governing in the mat- 
ter of liquor laws would lessen or increase bootlegging. 
Wet propaganda now rings the changes on the stream of 
bootleggers pouring over four national boundaries. What 
would be the condition with 192 state boundaries ? 

In the third place, can the responsible voter be convinced 
that the corruption of officials will be greatly lessened, if 
not wiped out, under a system in which the government 
itself carries on the sale of liquor? Admitting that the 
enormous amounts now involved in surreptitious liquor 
deals do lead to the corruption of many prohibition agents, 
that government 
agent is made responsible for the distribution of liquor un- 


does common sense indicate when the 
der regulations which will certainly not satisfy the heavy- 
drinking portion of the population, he will then be free from 
temptation ? 

As proposals for doing away with bootlegging and cor- 
ruption, Mr. Smith’s suggestions are laughable. As pro- 
posals for destroying the prohibition amendment, first in 
effect and then in intent, they are admirable. As such, 
they form the inescapable issue of the campaign. As such, 
they give the nation a chance at last to tell itself whether it 
is wet or dry. Either way that decision goes, the country 
will be the gainer, for it is high time that the primary in- 
tention of the majority of Americans in this matter of 
liquor legislation was made clear. To be sure, the decision 
will be partly clouded by the vote in the south, where the 
Negro bugaboo will be used to whip many dry voters into 
line for the democratic candidate. But even with that dis- 
advantage, the referendum will be clear enough to register 
a close approximation of the people’s will. It is impossible 
to believe that a majority of the people are ready to em- 
bark on any such program as Mr. Smith has proposed. 


Quatrain 
HRIST bears a thousand crosses now 
Where once but one he bore; 
Each cruel deed unto his brow 
Adds one thorn more. 
Cuarces G. BLANDEN. 








The Treaty Is Signed! 


. By Charles Clayton Morrison 


(By cable) Paris, August 27. 

HE FIRST LINES of this dispatch are being writ- 

ten with the ink used by the plenipotentiaries for the 

signature of the treaty outlawing war. After the sign- 
ing had been completed, I made my way to the little table at 
which Stresemann, Kellogg, Cushendun, Briand, Hymans, 
Uchida, Benes and the rest had affixed their names to this 
magna carta of peace; I turned the pages of the document ; 
I held for a moment in my hand the famous pen given 
Secretary Kellogg on his arrival at Havre; then I dipped 
my fountain pen in the historic Vergennes inkstand used a 
century and a half ago at the signing of the first treaty 
between the United States and France and used again today 
to sign the international treaty for the outlawry of war. 
With these little acts of reverence the emotions of a con- 
summate hour found ritualistic release and I turned aside 
to consider how I might convey to readers of The Christian 
Century some suggestions as to the significance of this in- 
credible event. 


AN INCREDIBLE EVENT 


Incredible is the right word. If it is difficult for the man 
in the street, for sophisticated journalists, for diplomats, 
for foreign offices and cabinets to believe that the nations 
have really turned their backs on war, it is doubly difficult 
for those of us who have long advocated the outlawry of 
war to believe that, with the ratification of today’s deed, the 
great hope will be an accomplished fact. But the deed can- 
not be doubted. Fifteen sovereign nations have sent their 
representatives, invested with full power to sign away their 
immemorial right to wage war and to pledge their national 
honor that they will never seek the settlement of their in- 
ternational disputes except by pacific means! When it is 
considered how much of human history is the story of 
war, and how colossal an institution war has become even 
in time of peace, and how immeasurably costly and cruel it 
is when its ferocious machinery is set going, one staggers 
at the attempt to set forth the significance of the doings 
of this day. But again, the deed cannot be doubted. I saw 
it done. I heard the words spoken. I looked for an hour 
into the grave faces of the men who were empowered to 
sign. I handled the finished pact. I read anew the unam- 
biguous words of renunciation. I looked at the signatures 
and seals. And I cannot do otherwise than command my 
pen to write these words: 


Today international war was banished from civilization. 


I know the smile that such an expression of faith will 
bring to the lips of the worldly wise and the cynics—those 
who like to think of themselves as realists. All the diplo- 
mats begin their interviews by saying that of course they 
do not expect the pact really to end war, but that it will do 
much to make war more difficult, and so on, and so on. I 
cannot use such language. If this pact does not end war 
it would be better for humanity had it never been signed. 
The moral chaos that would ensue upon a major violation 


of this treaty would be worse than the devastation of war 
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itself. In this simple pledge are gathered up the hopes of 
mankind, the faith of man in his brother-man, as hope and 
faith never before found expression in common deed. 
Never did the spirit of man undertake a risk so great. It 
must mean a new world, a world of permanent peace on 
the basis of justice. And if it does not mean that, it will 
mean nothing less than a new epic of the fall_of man. 


WHEN KELLOGG’S HAND TREMBLED 


M. Briand made the only address today. Mr. Kellogg 
had no part in the ceremony except to sign his name. His 
hand trembled so violently that he had to use his left hand 
to hold the pen securely in his right. His signature thus is 
a bold and wavy one. Then he took his seat and resumed 
an immobile expression. You would not have known that 


it is he who has brought this day about. M. Briand did not 
enlighten us on this point. Indeed, M. Briand accepted 


all the honor and credit which Mr. Kellogg diplomatically 
thrust upon him. It is well. For nothing is so important 
as to implicate Europe, and especially France, as deeply as 
possible in a sense of responsibility for this pact. The de- 
cision to have the signing at Paris rather than at Washing- 
ton was of a piece with the flawless diplomatic guidance 
which Mr. Kellogg has given the pact since it was first pro- 
posed last December. 

The supreme credit which is due Mr. Kellogg, however, 
arises from the fact that during the long period of nego- 
tiation he held his ground against all attempts to modify 
the original proposal. The text of the pact signed today is 
the exact text contained in Mr. Kellogg’s first offer of a 
multilateral treaty. Not one syllable of amendment has been 
introduced in its substantive articles. Mr. Kellogg success- 
fully resisted every effort to complicate the simple text 
with qualifications and reservations. No reservations were 
signed today. Only a treaty unreservedly outlawing war 
was signed. The reservations are in the correspondence 
which accompanied the negotiations only, filed away in the 
archives of the foreign offices. Except for the British 
reservation we shall probably never hear of them again. 
That, however, is no part of the story of today’s event. 


M. BRIAND’S SPEECH 


M. Briand’s speech was brilliant in its diplomatic felicita- 
tion and its technical exposition. In graceful phrases he 
noted the presence of Herr Stresemann and the illness of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. It is sixty years since a German 
foreign minister has stood on French soil. Today Strese- 
mann sat at Briand’s right hand. He rose from a sick-bed 
to be present. He was the first to sign. He was received in 
the streets with cheers; more cheers than were accorded 
any other visitor. The reference to Sir Austen was rather 
more flowery than his part in the negotiations of this pact 
would seem to justify, but M. Briand had reasons of his 
own for the fulsome encomium. 

To Mr. Kellogg the French statesman did less than jus- 
tice. His own prestige was involved. It was evident that 
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M. Briand desired to gather all the glory possible to him- 
self by interpreting the present pact as a mere extension 
of the bilateral proposal made to the United States more 
than a year ago. There was no indication that by widening 
it to a multilateral treaty Mr. Kellogg had changed the es- 
sential character of the proposal. Moreover, M. Briand 
conveniently forgot the objections which he had raised 
when the Kellogg proposal was first submitted to him. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF OUTLAWRY 


But one can easily forgive his inadequate appreciation of 
the preeminent role played by the American secretary of 
state as one reads M. Briand’s masterly exposition of the 
meaning of the pact itself. No more illuminating statement 
of the philosophy of outlawry has been made. M. Briand 
grasps clearly the legal implications of the treaty. He is 
not content to dwell merely upon its moral effect or its 
psychological effect. He emphasized what he called the 
“essential feature” of this covenant; he saw in it the basis 
for a new body of international law against war. His 
precise words are worthy of careful study: 


It may now be appropriate to explain what is finally the 
essential feature of this pact against war. It is this: 

For the first time in the face of the whole world through a 
solemn covenant involving the honor of great nations, all of 
which have behind them a heavy past of political conflict, 
war is renounced unreservedly as an instrument of national 
policy; that is to say, in its most specific and dreaded form— 
elfish and wilful war. Considered of yore as of divine right 
ind having remained in international ethics as an attribute of 
sovereignty, that form of war becomes at last juridically de- 

id of what constituted its most serious danger—its legiti- 
macy. 

Henceforth, branded with illegality, it is by mutual accord 
truly and regularly outlawed so that a culprit would incur the 
unconditional condemnation and probably the enmity of all 
its co-signatories. It is a direct blow to the institution of 
war, even to its very vitals. 

It is no longer a question of a defensive organization against 
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this scourge, but of attacking the evil at the root itself. Thus 
shall war as a means of arbitrary and selfish action no longer 
be deemed lawful. Thus its threat shall no longer hang over 
the economic, political and social life of peoples. Thus shall 
the smaller nations henceforth enjoy real independence in 
international discussions. 

Freed from the old bondage, the nations that have signed 
the new contract will gradually foresake the habit of associ- 
ating the idea of national prestige and national interest with 
the idea of force, and this single psychological fact will not 
be the least important factor in the evolution that is needed 
to lead to the regular stabilization of peace. 


These words state concisely the basic concept of the 
Levinson doctrine with which the American public is fa- 
miliar. As the French statesman spoke I seemed to see a 
new presence enter the clock room. It was that of the 
author of the proposal to outlaw war, who for ten years 
has labored with an energy and persistence indomitable to 
get that idea understood. I seemed to see him making his 
first few converts—Philander C. Knox, William E. Borah, 
John Dewey, Raymond Robins, John Haynes Holmes, 
Judge Florence Allen, Harrison Brown—and I saw his 
lonely efforts reinforced and multiplied by their support. 
But behind these early apostles of outlawry I saw standing 
this original and major prophet of the idea, with his clear 
insight, his inflexible purpose, his amazing power of read- 
justment to new developments, his unwavering faith, his 
indefatigable activity, and the utter consecration of himself 
and his fortune to the cause of peace. When | heard M. 
Briand’s words I seemed to feel that a miracle had taken 
place. When in history did an idea of such magnitude and 
importance spread in ten years from the mind of one man 
of no political station and with no organ of publicity until 
it captured the imagination and intelligence of the world? 
I can think of no analogy. When I had witnessed the sign- 
ing of the pact I straightway sent a cablegram to Salmon 
Oliver Levinson saying: “With my own eyes I have just 
seen your great dream come true.” 


VERSE 


Simon the Cyrene 
ND bloom has come! Simon the Cyrene made 
Reluctant way into Jerusalem. . . . 
Bright petaled splendor flamed from pulsing stem 
On vine and branch. A Greek, this beauty stayed 
His wish for home ... But, men! ... A mob of them, 
Why shout they “Crucify!”. ... And then they laid 
On him the cross, a new slain tree, betrayed 
As even He the Christ of Bethlehem. 
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>o Simon kept no Temple feast that day, 
But on the lonely path to Calvary 
Shared brutal gibe and lash Golgotha way 
Beside his new found King. O memory! 
How values shift! For knowing Christ that hour 
He found Time’s one inviolate white flower. 
H. RayNEsFoRD MULDER. 


Upon a Hill 


HREE men shared death upon a hill, 
But only one man died; 
The other two— 
A thief and God Himself- 
Made rendezvous. 


Three crosses still 
Are borne up Calvary’s Hill, 
Where Sin still lifts them high: 
Upon the one, sag broken men 
Who, cursing, die; 
Another holds the praying thief, 
Or those who penitent as he, 
Still find the Christ 
Beside them on the tree. 
Miriam LeFevre Crouse. 








Why Young Missionaries Enlist 


By Walter Mueller 


The crucial character of the situation abroad is a fur- 
ther factor. Not that such slogans as “The evangelization 
of the world in this generation” any longer carry convic- 


CANDIDATE for India recently expressed himself 

on it. He was sitting in the office of the secretary of 

a well known foreign board answering questions. 
“You understand,” said the missionary executive, “we are 
trying to build a self-directing Christian church in India. 
Are you ready to leave the high places for native leadership, 
and become a co-worker and a helper to Indians in the 
promotion of that program?” 

“I am,” he replied, “I would not be interested in going 
to India on any other basis.” 

“Do you know that the college you are considering is 
in charge of an Indian principal, under whom you will be 
expected to work as a junior member of the staff?” 

“I understand that, and it’s one reason why the job ap- 
peals to me.” 

The chance to throw in one’s lot as co-worker and friend 
with the people of another race in the common task of 
realizing the Christian idea is the venture that challenges 
a young missionary today. The thought of going abroad as 
a church administrator fails to stir him. It probably failed 
to stir any generation of missionaries very largely, but it 
is true that former missionaries had to do a lot of ad- 
ministrative work in their pioneer service, and lots of good 
men have been caught in the web of this spinning. 


A PROSPECT WITHOUT LURE 


Secoming a leader in the official sense not only fails to 
stir the imagination today; it acts as a repellant. While 
still a senior at college, an interview was arranged for me 
during a life-work conference with a returned missionary. 
He asked me to go to India. I was open-minded, but wanted 
to know more about the work. 

“What sort of things will I be expected to do?” | 
asked him. 

“Well, first you will learn the language so as to preach 
in the villages,” he told me, “and in a year or two you will 
undoubtedly have charge of an entire district, having the 
finances in your hands, with a lot of Indian preachers and 
Bible workers under you!” The prospect left me cold. 

This mild form of overlordship did not interest me; but 
a response would have been forthcoming to any implied 
difficult testing of the inner spirit. The obligation to make 
life count without depending upon the influence of official 
position offers such a test. The difficulties themselves are 
incentives, and drive one back upon inner resources for 
their answer. Jesus’ way of life confronts one as the ideal 
—reliance upon no other forces for the success of one’s 
mission than the forces of personal influence. 

The romantic side of going abroad undoubtedly con- 
tinues to play a part in present day enlistments. The lure 
of far-off places has not been dimmed by the coming to this 
country of large numbers of foreign students. Rather, 
their enthusiasms for their own countries and cultures have 
whetted the desires of young America to go and see for it- 


self. To travel, to visit places whose names are talismans, 
to learn something of how the other half lives make as 
colorful an appeal today as they ever did. 
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tion, or maps showing “unoccupied areas” in black with 
statistics citing “the millions for whom Methodism is re- 
sponsible.” But when foreign observers state that the race 
problem of the world is rapidly coming to a focus in Asia 
and South Africa, the prospect is sobering. And when 
Stanley Jones comes back to say that the next twenty-five 
years in India will probably determine the course of events 
for the next two hundred and fifty, one wants to throw in 
one’s weight where it would seem to count for the most. 


THE DESIRE TO UNDERSTAND 


Then there is the challenge to understanding. Most col- 
lege students today are vaguely aware that something is 
simmering around the Caribbean rim and seething within 
the Pacific basin. Enough books are appearing so that even 
the cover pages make some impression. But the earnest 
Christian has more than a passing interest in knowing what 
it is all about. What does it mean for the life of the world 
and the ideal of the kingdom? How can the gospel in 
which he believes best be applied and demonstrated? The 
answer calls for the consecration of intellect, sympathy, and 
will. 

This intellectual interest is not simply dilettante. The de- 
sire to discover wherein the gospel of Jesus offers a way 
out both for the individuals of these races and for their 
national life is the flame that kindles the passion of the 
mind. Nothing lies closer to the heart of young Chris- 
tians today than the social implications of Jesus’ way of 
life. They recognize that the world is a unit, that the whole 
cannot progress much faster than its slowest part, and they 
feel about the backward masses of the world as Eugene 
Debs felt when he emerged from Atlanta, “While one man 
While the battles of 
economic and political imperialism are being fought in 
\merica and in Europe, they propose to fight the same 


remains in prison, I am not free.” 


evils on other levels among the colored races, and in ad- 
dition throw weight against the grosser forms of paganism 
illiteracy, superstition, and ignorance. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 


However, anyone who has been in the orient knows there 
are things he can learn as well as teach. Gandhi told Cal- 
cutta missionaries that everyone who came to India could 
learn from the humblest villager. My own testimony is 
that I would rather live in any city of Asia today than in 
New York. The atmosphere of Madras or Manila may not 
be electric with mechanical efficiency, but it is more con- 
ducive to personal and purposeful living than the atmosphere 
of Manhattan. I have no difficulty visualizing the day when 
a machinized, depersonalized, dechristianized west may 
learn where the real values of life are from a gentle, courte- 
ous, and slow-moving east. I go to Asia then to impart 
Christ, and to work for the salvation of America. 

The sacrifices today are not as often told. They are 
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not so much physical as spiritual. “It is not the giving up 
of home and friends that makes the tug,” as a veteran in 
Korea put it, “but the giving up of cherished prerogatives.” 
There is the prerogative of belonging to the white race; 
the prerogative of education and training; the prerogative 
of representing a strong nation, a well founded church, or 
a superior standard of living. These are the things that 
one faces giving up. A daily “death unto self” is the moral 
battleground of the missionary today. 


FOLLOWING IDEALS 


How far will the organized work of the mission and the 
standards and methods of missionaries on the field permit 
one to follow his own ideals? Those who have been dis- 
illusioned by what they found on the field though they set 
out with high hopes will answer that the thing is impossible. 
But my own observation and convictions lead me to believe 
that wherever men themselves have been convinced of the 
thing they wanted to do, and have made it clear to their co- 
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workers, the way has been opened. Those missionaries who 
fall a victim to an inflexible machine on the foreign field 
would, as a rule, do so in this country, it seeming to be 
God’s will that they should carry the oil cans. Some are 
compelled to do so who ought to be free. But the men who 
have risen above the stereotype—and I could name a num- 
ber of them—are all strong men, and they have never lost 
their sense of humor. 

The challenge is to share a spiritual experience without 
imposing it and to remain a candidate for truth. To possess 
an inner moral victory through Christ, and yet not to fly 
to the defense pf one’s convictions as though they needed 
guarding is the soul’s sincere desire. To make human need 
the criterion for every choice of action, to share the hopes, 
the sorrows, the life of a people until the process of self- 
identification is complete and they have forgotten the color 
of one’s skin and the accent of one’s speech—those are 
among the things that would seem to make the work of 
the missionary worth while. 


Over the Gasoline Trail 


By Harry Thomas Stock 


HE PERIPATETIC ECCLESIASTIC had dedi- 
cated this vacation Sunday to the Lord of heaven and 
earth. He would join the caravan of “blue-domers” ; 
he would take his religion out of doors, where God smiled 
and spoke to burdened business men. In serene solitude he 
would drive his car over smoky and smelly roads, oblivious 
of all but the deeper invisible realities. To the care-free ac- 
companiment of the motor he would raise hymns of joy 
to the God of breeze and field. Religion today would be 
pure awareness and grateful communion. No problems, no 
duties, no symbols, no institutions, no rationalism, no ques- 
tioning or doubting. Man should not intrude his disturbing 
companionship into the calm of spiritual being. 

The fragrance had not yet left the dewy grain. Good will 
and song and prayer expanded my soul. Speeding under 
such circumstances could not be wrong ; it was but the wing- 
ing of the eager spirit. None could suffer, for surely none 
were yet awake. And yet—just ahead over the first hill 
Another of those roads under 
construction—one way traffic, with a fifteen minute wait? 
Hut no procession approached from the other direction. 

Thus physical phenomena obtrude themselves. Cars 
parked along the road as far as eye could see. Cars of an 
almost infinite variety, yet all alike: dirty, shabby, bent 
ienders, dilapidated “spares.” No chauffeurs, no sleek fat- 
ness. Slouchy producers from field and factory; coatless, 
suspendered heads of households; worn women awake 
carlier than an affectionate Father intended; little girls in 
white stiffness, and boys with Sunday shoes and Saturday 
night freshness; a riot of blue and lavender and white fig- 
ured lawns and percales. 

Over the fence there, a cemetery. It could not be the 
judgment morning! And yet—but the saints would not be 
thus arrayed, even though their garb be white. Bed sheets! 





there stood a line of cars. 


Morning mass for an American martyr! Idealism asleep 
in the land? Not while Knights of the Bed Sheet arise with 
the sun to glorify hundred percentism and to execrate the 
ten percenter. They, too, were worshiping. Who am I that 
I refuse to fellowship in worship? Shall I wrap my cloak 
about me assured that the God of stars and souls regards 
not the worship of such as these? 

Peter—Peter 


From such a company came Peter. But 


was a Jew! 
I. 


The unhardened novice over the gasoline trail passes just 
so many suppliants before his morale gives way. He begins 
with set teeth and resolute will. But he has a conscience not 
yet beaten into inactivity, a self-respect and a self-conscious- 
ness which grow stronger as he faces each new demand. So, 
eventually he stops to welcome the man of faith: he who 
plans to ride over balloon tires, a thousand miles in three 
days, without money and without petrol of his own. 

Perhaps that is why he is so voluble. He would make up 
in conversation, in educational opportunity, what he cannot 
pay with greenbacks. He has much to give. There are few 
fields in which he is not at home. There are no professional 
“ifs,” “perhapses,” with him. He speaks with the certainty 
of a prophet and when he proposes a solution it comes with 
the conviction of a gospel. 

He was a seasonal laborer, a husky Canadian, en route 
from New York to Detroit. Not 
that he had had a bad night. Oh, no—a good bed, with bath, 

Sut it had cost him a dollar and a half. And he had paid it 
to the Y.M.C.A. (He always stays at the Y.M.C.A. 
when he can get in.) Time was when you could get a room 
there for a quarter; now it costs whatever they think they 
can get out of you. The clerk gives you the “once over,” 


He was in a bad mood. 
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figures he can get one-fifty, and pockets half of it himself. 
That’s the only way he can make a living at that job. They’re 
a bunch of “damned hypocrites,” grafters, thieves—these 
religious people. 

Of course, he wasn’t fair. But what chance has a preacher 
of changing this fellow’s mind? Granting that a sermon 
might really convince him, how are you going to get him 
within earshot of the preachér’s voice—even if you furnish 
a loud speaker ? 

My calm inwardness was faring badly. 


II. 


The next importunist was a Pollyanna Irishman, a phil- 
osopher of no school except his own. Life is a serious affair 
with him, but more comic than serious. He was out of 
work, Had been for some months. But man shall not live 
by bread alone. The birds still sang and the riding was 
good. (Only “they always oil these roads up slick on Friday 
so that it'll be nice and slippery for Sunday.” ) 

What’s wrong with this country is too much law. Seems 
like they put the most helpless people they can find to work 
in Washington. It’s a good joke on all of us. All we need 
is natural law. Natural law will take care of everything. 
Everybody believes in it; the golden rule is accepted every- 
where. Laws and religion are all bunk. Natural law— 
synonymous with the golden rule—that’s all anybody needs. 

“T’ve figured this thing out and everybody’s all right so 
long as we remember one word: control. Control your car, 
your temper, your language, your habits. And there are two 
other things—I figured this out myself—that are useful: 
never worry about anything; be prepared for any emer- 
gency. Natural law, that’s what it is. Don’t need any re- 
ligion or man-made laws.” 

Simple. Orthodox. 


Il. 


Next aboard was a polished university graduate. He 
wasn't poor; just hot. He couldn’t bear to think of a night 
in a sleeper, so he sought the open road to Cleveland. 

I thought I might get some material from this man which 
would look well in a propaganda sheet intended to interest 
givers to our Christian work at university centers. Passive 
"interiorisation” had succumbed and I was again thinking 
about my job—as I had been doing for twenty hours a day 
(waking and sleeping) before I began this tour. The uni- 
versity from which he came is pointed to by many of us as 
one of the best examples of a united Christian work for 
students. All denominations and the Christian associations 
join forces in a comprehensive program for both men and 
women. 

I casually asked about one of the university pastors. He 
didn’t recognize the name. I tried another. Same result. 
Then | gave him a cue: these were members of the Chris- 
tian Union staff. Oh, yes, probably he had heard of them. 
No, he didn’t remember ever seeing them. Well, you know, 
the Christian Union doesn’t get very far with students. 


Nobody seems to know just what it is for. The Union itself 
prebably least of all. 

Students are too busy to have time for it. The Union is 
always wanting students to do something—social service, 
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prayer meetings, committees, and the like. It just adds one 
more item of busyness to a campus program already too full. 
One more extra thing to do. 

Of course, the students are religious. They go to church. 
But that is an entirely different proposition. It has nothing 
to do with the Christian Union. The Union is something in 
addition to the churches, to get students to do something in 
addition to what they have time to do. The churches provide 
inspiration, an opportunity for worship, a chance to enliven 
one’s moral pace. They are very useful and are appreci- 
ated. But the united Christian work on the campus—well, 
we know there is such a thing, but that’s about all. 

I didn’t put that in my report to the board. But it was 
something to hear one good word spoken this Sabbath for 
the churches. 


IV. 


I arrived with the cool of evening at the calm village 
where I planned to lodge. After supper I would go out be- 
neath the stars and think it all over; perhaps I would not 
think—just brood over those disturbances which had come 
into my consciousness during this day of vagabondage. 

But soon I found myself between two strident accusing 
voices. The one issued from a tent, where an overfed, 
flabby southern evangelist was alternately telling stories and 
warning sinners. His was the whole gospel, the sole gospel. 
The other came from an old frame residence now used as a 
church by one of the smaller branches of the Methodist 
church. 

Things were getting exciting in both places. From the 
house came the beginnings of the process of “getting re- 
ligion”’—a woman in agony, joy, tears, laughter, despair, 
exultation. In the tent, “amen-ing” was beginning to be 
vociferous. Soon they vied with each other, as though each 
feared that the shouts of the other would deafen the ear of 
the Lord. As a matter of fact, it was soon apparent that 
each was more concerned with the other than with God, the 
soul, or salvation. 

The tent evangelist was telling how he loved the Meth- 
odists. He had been one. He had stayed with them as long 
as he could. He still loved them and prayed for them, but— 
but. It was just then that the meeting across the way let 
out. The congregation from the house piled into two Fords, 
and disappeared quietly down the street? Oh, no! They 
went far out of their way, around two sides of the tent—- 
Fords in low gear, horns a-honking at nothing at all, the en- 
tire Fordian machinery aburst with loud hallelujahs. They 
loved their fellow Christians, too. 


V. 


Here, then, was a day which might have furnished a page 
for Mr. Mencken’s “Americana.” Here was an opportunity 
for a Count Keyserling to withdraw into himself with such 
thoughts as he never dreamed of. Here was an experience 
which the Englishman should covet when he comes to Amer- 
ica to write a book or prepare a lecture; this is life as it is 
not met with in Pullman compartments or smoking rooms. 
And for the preacher such an experience would have at least 
as much value as a lecture by the professor of sacred 
rhetoric. 
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The New Criminology at Last 


The New Criminology: A Consideration of the Chemical 
Causation of Abnormal Behavior. By Dr. Max Schlapp and 
Edward H. Smith. New York: Boni and Liveright, $4. 


HIS IS TRULY a very significant volume as a depar- 

ture in method, though the claims made for it, to the 

effect that it represents the labor of years and was the 
chief influence which led Governor Smith of New York state 
to enunciate his daring program of taking the treatment of 
criminals from the judges and handing it over to trained ex- 
perts, are doubtless exaggerated. A person in command of 
elementary psychiatric and criminological data should have 
been able to write the book in six months at the most, and 
Smith consulted many persons in addition to 
Dr. Schlapp with reference to the desirability of reform in 
our conventional methods of treating the criminal. There has 
been much discussion of the newer criminology which would 
frankly abandon the older juristic rubrics based on theology 
ind metaphysics and would candidly and courageously handle 
the whole problem of crime as a purely socio-medical issue 
n which lawyers have no more place than chiropractors and 
in which judges would be the same solemn rubber stamps which 
they have become in the procedure relative to the commitment 
of the insane. It is to the credit of the late Dr. Schlapp that, 
whatever the defects of his book in detail, he has written the 
first comprehensive book on the new pattern. 

The book certainly starts from the right conception, namely, 
that of crime as a socio-medical problem, and deals with the 
issues in this field from the psychiatric point of view. The 
author is consistent and carries his analysis through in a 
manner which proceeds logically from his premises. The 
‘riticism which is most valid in regard to the work is not 
that which the traditionalist might level against the psychiatric 
ipproach, but rather the fact that Dr. Schlapp’s conception 
of psychiatry is exceedingly narrow and dogmatic. To him, 
ipparently, psychiatry is synonymous with endocrinology and 
physiological chemistry. He contends that all but a negligible 
residuum of crime is due to glandular excesses or defects or 
to special physiological disturbances accompanying the normal 
functions of the human body. Indeed, he frankly brands 
himself a neo-Lombrosian and makes an effort to rehabilitate 
the famous Italian criminologist. He does not commit himself, 
of course, to Lombroso’s archaic vagaries, such as atavism, 
but he holds that Lombroso had the correct view of crime as 
a biological rather than a social product. 

Adopting the above as his point of departure, Dr. Schlapp 
cites a number of case histories of criminals which he inter- 
prets in harmony with his chemical formule. There is no 
doubt that many of his explanations are plausible and some of 
them correct, but it is equally certain that his limited perspective 
fails to envisage or account for the majority of the criminals. 
We have the whole realm of the functional psychoses which 
Dr. Schlapp apparently fails to recognize or else attempts to 
lorce within his bio-chemical categories. Then, the most reliable 
psychiatric studies which have been made of criminal groups 
indicate that about half of our criminals are the victims of 
bad habits, generated by unfortunate surroundings and vicious 
associations. Pituitary excesses or adrenal deficiencies can 
scarcely be invoked to account for any large proportion of this 
class. In short, Dr. Schlapp has effectively sounded the key- 
note of the new criminology and has made an important spe- 
cific contribution to the relation between endocrinology and 
crime, but he has in no sense produced a comprehensive and 


Governor 


well-balanced psychiatric study of crime and its treatment, 
which is the essence of the new criminology. It is worthy of 
note and approval, however, that he has moved in the right 
direction by linking up criminal types with psychopathic types, 
in the place of the conventional and meaningless classifications 
of criminals as “occasional,” “habitual,” “professional,” “acci- 
dental,” etc. 

If we find Dr. Schlapp’s analysis of the criminal types one- 
sided, dogmatic and inadequate, such cannot well be our judg- 
ment of his proposals for the treatment of criminals. He 
leaves aside, to be sure, the important question of the improve- 
ment of the police system so that we can apprehend some fair 
proportion of the criminals for treatment, and he fails to show 
how the abolition of the jury system must precede any 
very effective determination of guilt and criminality, but his 
program as to treatment, once we have the criminal in hand, 
is splendid in every particular. The conventional prison would 
be abolished. The criminals would be committed on a strictly 
indeterminate sentence to a receiving institution or central 
detention hospital, where they would be examined by experts 
and assigned to specialized institutions in order that their treat- 
ment might be carried out under proper medical supervision. 
A fully equipped research laboratory should be maintained 
in connection with each central detention hospital for the pur- 
pose of extending our knowledge of human pathology and 
delinquent behavior. Both the central detention hospitals and 
the specialized institutions for treatment should be thoroughly 
medical in character and under the superintendency of an 
eminent psychiatrist. Convicts should not be released until 
cured of their disorders and then only provisionally with ade- 
quate after-care and follow-up treatment. Yet we should not 
forget that crime prevention is far more important than 
the attempts to cure adult criminals, and Dr. Schlapp places 
special emphasis upon the necessity of taking all possible pre- 
cautions to prevent the birth of psychopathic types or to 
prevent their anomalies from leading to criminal conduct. The 
main defect in Dr. Schlapp’s constructive plan grows naturally 
out of the limitations of his general perspective. Not recogniz- 
ing the large criminal element which is produced by bad social 
environment and the resulting anti-social habits, he does not 
make provision for social reéducation of this group. In any 
complete program of the newer criminology the therapeutic 
efforts of psychiatrists must be supplemented by the sociological 
and pedagogical services envisaged in such a scheme of social 
reéducation as that introduced by Thomas Mott Osborne in 
his inmate self-government plan. 

Dr. Schlapp is justly critical of existing prisons, and some 
of his best writing is directed against those who attack the 
cause of prison reform on the ground of its alleged encourage- 
ment to the “coddling” of convicts: 

“One of the favorite methods of defending one’s corrupt 
privileges or perquisites against social advances or reforms is 
to incite the prejudices of the ignorant. Accordingly, there is 
not a moron in the land but is venomously against a vague 
something whose name he has read in the inferior newspapers— 
coddling. . . . Whoever has had any contact with prisons and 
prisoners knows that coddling is the term of the cocksure 
ignoramus. One may be as cold to sentimental bosh and as 
impervious to pity as a rhinoceros and yet not escape the purely 
matter-of-fact knowledge that every prison wall is the shelter 
of numberless and in many cases unavoidable barbarities. It 
is worth while noting that those who resent an occasional 
motion picture show or sloppy holiday dinner for convicts, 
wailing loudly that there are honest men outside with no such 
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comforts, show no haste to change their states with the prison- 
ers. There is no waiting line at Sing Sing.” 

In conclusion, we may say that we heartily agree with 
Dr. Schlapp that crime is a socio-medical problem. Criminals 
are defective, diseased or maladjusted. Hence, we must depend 
upon mental hygiene to serve as our guide in preventing crime 
and in curing criminals. Yet we must recognize that not all 
criminals are mentally diseased, and we must equally concede 
that not all the mentally and, nervously diseased are suffering 
from glandular troubles or physiological disturbances. It is, 
therefore, greatly to be regretted that the first thoroughgoing 
volume expounding the new criminology should have been exe- 
cuted on the basis of so narrow a conception of psychiatry. 
Such treatment not only is inadequate, but also opens up 
psychiatric criminology quite unnecessarily to the taunts and 
It is deplorable that Dr. 
Schlapp’s laudable basic conception could not have been linked 
up with an adequate and up-to-date psychiatry, like that to be 
observed in such a book as Dr. M. H. Smith’s “Psychology 


levity of its conventional critics. 


of the Criminal.” Yet Dr. Schlapp has undoubtedly pointed 
out the path which criminology must follow in the future, 
and his treatise is worth a truck-load of the alarmist volumes 
like Richard Washburn Child’s “Battling the Criminal,” or the 
“judicial wisdom” of men like Marcus Kavanagh, or of the 
static manuals of the classical school. This is a stimulating 


and dynamic volume Harry E_mer Barnes. 


Morality and the Supernatural 


The Ethics of the Gospel and the Ethics of Nature. By H. H. 
Scullard, Doubleday, Doran and Company, $2.50. 

HIS POSTHUMOUS volume by Professor Scullard 

is rather disappointing. The title prompts one to an- 

ticipate a discussion of the conflict between a Christian 

But the book is rather a re- 

ligious apologetic in defense of a highly supernaturalistic the- 


ethic and naturalistic morality. 


ology. The author insists that it impossible to discover or 
to develop a natural morality because no one knows what 
nature is. Considerable wealth of historical scholarship is 
lavished upon the task of proving that there is no clear line 
of demarkation between a humanistic and naturalistic morality, 
between the laws which may be derived from the facts of 
human nature and the facts of the world of nature. It is 
probably true that humanism easily degenerates into naturalism 
and that the chief function of religion in the field of morality 
is to preserve the unique standards of human conduct against 
the necessities of the natural world. But that hardly proves 
the author’s thesis that only a miraculous or supernatural in- 
tervention in history can give the basis for an adequate moral- 
ity. “The world or universe,” declares Professor Scullard, 
“considered apart from God is not a cosmos. It is chaos, 
or rather it does not exist at all. It is a phantom in the 


night, as chaotic 1s dreams are apt to be.” “It is a great re- 
lief to turn from the uncertainties of science and philosophy 
to the certainties of the word of God; from an abstract, hypo- 
thetical and ever-changing concept like that of ‘nature’ to 
the concrete and abiding reality of the kingdom of God.” 
[here are at least two errors common to confused theological 
thought in those two sentences. One is the tendency to make 
purely verbal distinctions. The universe apart from God 
is alleged to be chaos. Of course the universe is not chaos, 
even to the agnostic. He may be indifferent to some of the 
purpose which operates in it and blind to some of the values 
revealed in it, but he may be enthralled by the order which he 
is able to measure and see. Dogmatism which rests upon mere 


words is the worst kind of dogmatism. 
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The other error is the assumption that you escape relativity 
and grasp the absolute by accepting a supernatural religion. 
For the author the one absolute is the kingdom of God. But 
he does not seem to realize that there are many different 
conceptions of the kingdom of God, even in the New Testa- 
ment. We do a poor service to religion by trying to prove too 
much. There is, indeed, a conflict between the ethics of the 
gospel and the ethics of “nature.” But that conflict does 
not arise from the fact that none of the obligations which the 
gospel imposes is foreign to nature. It arises from the fact 
that the principle of love, existing in an inchoate form in the 
natural world and in the natural man, is raised to such a 
potency in the gospel that it is brought in conflict with the 
common-sense morality of ordinary life. The conflict between 
Christianity and history is not a conflict between the super- 
natural and the natural but between the spiritual and the or- 
dinary. REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


The Mass Mind on the Brink of War 


The Pre-War Mind in Britain. By C. E. Playne. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


INCE THE ARMISTICE, a flood of books has given 

the world the historic sequence of the events of the 

world war, but scarcely one has given us its psychic 
background. As war has no biologic basis, but is the product 
of false premises, twisted logic and confused thinking on the 
part of men in power, it is a boon to the average, muddle- 
headed person when an interpreter of events appears. Few 
people have shown such psychologic power as has the author 
of “The Pre-War Mind in Britain” in analyzing the decadent 
chaotic period of spiritual barrenness and tumultuous emotion 
that preceded the world war in many lands. Her penetrating 
and scholarly work follows one which she issued two years 
ago on “The Neuroses of the Nations,” in which the France 
and Germany of the generation before the war were carefully 
studied from the voluminous records and testimonials which 
careful research supplied. It was a period without the inspira 
tion of an earlier day. There were no Mazzinis, Wagners, 
Victor Hugos, Carlyles, Tennysons, Brownings, Emersons and 
their great contemporaries to stimulate and to inspire to noble 
activity the generation which modern industrialism and a mech- 
anized life were draining and mentally enfeebling just at the 
time when stupendous, new world problems, only half under- 
stood, were facing men entirely incompetent to deal with 
them. 

Miss Playne’s earlier book dealt impartially and convincingly 
with the abnormal fears and complex emotions developed be- 
fore the war by the militaristic press and the alarm calls of 
the armament firms in France and Germany, and she is no 
less faithful in dealing with the situation in Britain where in 
her London home she for years amassed voluminous material 
to supplement her acute observation. She found nationalistic 
absorption the bane of the new century and has endeavored 
to study the diseases of the body politic as impartially as the 
bacteriologist studies malignant germs. She says: “In France 
chauvinistic nationalism took the form of a fatalistic mysti- 
cism darkly robed in a pessimism which bordered on religious 
melancholia. In Germany a rude barbaric exaltation of force 
and the state as a deified personality claimed many as victims 
of an untimely obsession. In England, the pride of imperialism 
blunted the larger, more generous conceptions of human society, 
whilst a special form—jingoism—intoxicated a mob which 
comprised all ranks of society. . . . Only in modern times has 


the great mass of people been placed in quick touch with 
. . . The psychic attitude which produces chau- 


political events. 
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vinist passion is the nervous, excited, unbalanced irresponsible 
attitude which was so conspicuous in Europe during the pre- 
war and war period.” 

Misconception as to the part which Russia would play led 
to the worst miscalculations and blunders. The instability of 
the tsar and Russian diplomats presented a most confused atti- 
tude during the years when British diplomats were calculating 
the future. Says Miss Playne: 

“It may perhaps be said that taking a long view, whilst 
England, France and Germany slid and stumbled into the war, 
neither of them possessing the necessary stability of mind nor 
strength of purpose to keep out of the struggle they all dreaded, 
Russia wriggled and turned and twisted into a war which she 
deemed inevitable but which she would rather have postponed. 
Mad they all were in breaking the good record and dashing the 
hope of the avoidance of war after forty years of peace among 
the great powers, but there was more method in Russia’s mad- 
ness than in that of the rest of them, it would seem.” 

Hague conferences might have accomplished much, had there 
been enough imagination and popular good will in a skeptical 
and indifferent public; but, though chemists could analyze air, 
earth and water, no mental chemist showed what was lurking 
or seething in the mind of masses of British folk. They could 
neither see themselves nor understand their neighbors any 
more than the French and Germans. They knew no more about 
group psychology and the subtle forces that were undermining 
judgment than the primary school child knows of his own 
inatomy. “Man can harness the lightning and make the waves 

f the air his messengers 
and has his being. 


. . . but he knows not how he moves 
Men are placed in leading positions-— 
foreign secretaryships, for instance—when they suffer from 
contradictions, inhibitions and obsessions never realized by 
themselves or others.” In Germany, perversion showed itself 
as belief in and exaltation of captious, brutal power; in Eng- 
land, as an unenlightened, proud, disdainful imperialist spirit ; 
in France, as a deification of national interest as the sole aim 
of citizens—indeed as the sole reality in life.” 
“upper classes,” 


It was the 
not breadwinners, that were most to blame in 
England, according to Bernard Shaw, describing the “nice peo- 
ple” in beautiful country houses “who took the only part of 
society in which there was leisure for high culture and made 
it an economic, political and so far as possible a moral 
vacuum.” 

industrialism 
when war finally came, 


care, slum life, worry 


Modern was producing a race of men who, 
found a sense of relief from carking 
about unemployment and tomorrow’s 
breakfast, and a delightful sense of adventure in surrendering 
dull monotony for new experiences. “Nationalism was clutched 
is something real and yet ideal and embraced with religious 
fanaticism.” Modern mechanical facilities for swift communi- 
cation made public opinion spread with telegraphic speed. False 
slogans in headlines became the philosophy of millions. “When 
life becomes a flight through a maze of unrelated, scrambled 
activities so that there is no possibility for reflection or even 
recollection,” says the author, “coordination of purpose must 
necessarily be left out.” “Capitalism with its dominant interest 
in increasing production caused industry to proceed in a series 
of gluts and depressions which were demoralizing personally 
and disastrous financially. Crises were as much a matter of 
course as cholera epidemics.” 

Another feature of the pre-war period was the emergence 
of a class which had only recently learned to read, to take baths 
and to wear hats instead of shawls over their heads. “This 
self-realization of the masses, their emergence into a conscious 
‘public’ is perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the earlier 
twentieth century.” Inherited wealth and the nouveaux riches 
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with endless faith in their own superiority united in a common 
attitude towards the unprivileged and towards civic duty. Miss 
Playne endorses H. G. Wells’s brilliant portrayal of social irre- 
sponsibility: “For this the armies drilled, for this the law was 
administered, and the prisons did their duty, for this the 
millions toiled and persisted in suffering, in order that a few 
of us should build palaces we never finished, run imbecile walls 
around irrational estates, scorch about the world in motor cars, 
devise flying-machines, play golf, crowd into chattering dinner- 
parties, gamble and make our lives one vast dismal spectacle 
of witless waste! This was Life!” 

Before 1900, religion played a genuine part in mass psy- 
chology. In the art world, beauty was cultivated for its own 
sake even if it hid spiritual ugliness and sin. Aubrey Beardsley 
displayed human lusts in super-refined clothing. “Artists be 
came morally disjointed”; their mood was that of disillusion. 
There were the beginnings of that cult of the grotesque, the 
bizarre, that straining after the grim and vapid and senseless 
which the modern sections of the art galleries exhibit to per- 
fection in 1928, whether in London, Berlin, Paris or Pittsburgh, 
and which the perpetrators dignify as “self-expression,” though 
there be neither ideas nor beauty to express. 

In the chapters entitled, “A Generation in a Hurry, 
and the Press,” “ 


” 


Panics 
The Teaching of Militarism,” “Anglo-German 
Antagonism,” “The Final Plunge,” etc., the author traces with 
keen analysis the same abnormal psychological conditions which 
were contemporaneous in Germany and France, though the 
emotional reaction came more slowly. There was in all three 
“the same meaningless, unjustifiable glorification and exaltation 
of one race and one ‘ 
democratic control of foreign policy. Secret treaties and 
ententes entrapped bewildered, helpless masses. Lord Loreburn 
in “How the War Came” concludes that “Sir Edward Grey 
and the foreign office slipped into a new policy” and that they 
had been slipping for ten years by gradual stages from the 
treaty of 1904, “till of a sudden, the dire prospect arose in 
1914 of France being called to support Russia in a war against 
Germany.” Sir Edward Grey, who had kept back from parlia- 
ment the real situation as regards obligations to France, felt 
Said 
Lord Loreburn: “We entered upon a war, to which we had 
been committed beforehand in the dark. . . . We went to war 
unprepared in a Russian quarrel because we were tied to 
France in the dark.” 


nation above others.” There was no 


Britain bound in honor to stand by France in arms. 


Fear, fear, fear, created by misunder- 
standings, false pride, secrecy, perverted notions as regards 
rights and duties—all these are daily becoming more and more 
evident as the prime cause of the maiming, blowing to pieces and 
wiping out of over ten millions of the most precious lives 
that the educated Christian nations of the world possessed. 
I once asked Hamilton Gibbs: “Do you think the world has 
learned the lesson of the world war?” “No,” he said, “it has 
not.” The thoughtful author of this book is to be thanked for 
trying so successfully to teach this lesson. 

Lucta AMes MEAD. 


The Clash of Interests 


Man’s Quest for Social Guidance. By Howard W. Odum. 


Henry Holt & Company, $4.50. 


E HAVE HERE a record of man’s increasing ability 
to view himself and his environment objectively, and 
to substitute conscious control of his social relations for 
aimless drift. Nevertheless, it is out of this very struggle for 
control that some of the most serious of our social problems 
have arisen. The basic institutions and processes of human 
society were laid down during the long ages when man was 
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living under situations created for him rather than by him. With 
the advance of culture, however, he began to modify and exploit 
his physical environment in the interest of more consciously 
determined ends. The consequent advance in material culture 
has forced him to examine his social environment with a view 
to the more adequate adjustment of his institutions to the new 
functions they are called upon to perform. But as material 
goods and social institutions are alike but means to the good 
life, the quest which began jn a search for an increase in the 
quantity of the means to subsistence leads finally to an evalua- 
tion of the quality of existence. ° 

This in brief is the general standpoint in social theory from 
which Professor Odum reviews the major problems which face 
man in his struggle for better social guidance. Having defined 
the summum bonum as the good life interpreted in terms of 
growth and development, what adaptations in our institutional 
arrangements must be made to provide every individual with 
opportunity to develop into normal power and to prevent any 
one’s reaching abnormal limits? What bearing have the known 
inequalities of individuals in biological capacities and social 
inheritance upon the practicability of the democratic ideal con- 
ceived of as opportunity for growth into the maximum of per- 
sonality, character, social adaptation and achievement? How 
shall the clashing interests of nationality and race, youth and 
age, man and woman, capital and labor, city and country, be 
prevented from defeating this end through war, poverty, sex 
and race antagonism and class conflict? 

Unfortunately, the scope of the volume is so comprehensive 
that its paragraphs are frequently little more than syllabi for 
further study. Of the conflict of capital and labor we are told 
that “the government may cooperate through local and state 
boards of various sorts,” that the “department of labor acts in 
such ways as it can,” and that “there are certain federal regu- 
lations of labor conditions and provisions for cooperation.” 
Such phrases may leave us none the wiser, but they do serve 
to indicate to the student what sort of material to look for and 
stimulate him to make the search. This seems in fact to have 
been the purpose of the author; and to facilitate the search for 
further knowledge on the topics discussed, he has appended to 
each chapter excellent questions for further thought, together 
with bibliographies for special study and exhaustive reading. 
The work should be valuable as a basis for discussion by adult 
groups who have some acquaintance with social problems de- 
rived from their own experience and from popular sources, but 
who wish to secure a deeper insight into their nature, com- 
plexity and inter-relationships through a more scientific anal- 
ysis of man’s associative life. 

Howarp E. JENSEN. 


An Apologetic of Value- Judgments 


The Nature and Right of Religion. By W. Morgan. T. and 
T. Clark, $3.75. 


ELIGION AS NEVER before is being seriously chal- 
lenged. In the midst of a naturalism which denies 
causal and cosmic significance to the immaterial aspects 

of existence and makes the world but a piece of mechanism; 
of an absolutism which, denying certain undeniable facts like 
the existence of evil, man’s sense of freedom and independence, 
and the drama of human history in which burning issues must 
be settled and real decisions registered, postulates an absolutely 
perfect, yet impersonal, mind with no unachieved ends or unsat- 
isfied desires; of a pragmatism which tests all religious knowl- 
edge by its ability to meet the needs of the moral life, thus 
reducing religion to a subordinate position; of a science which 
threatens to supplant religion entirely with the contention that 
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the latter is but a form of outgrown culture whose survival 
is due to an illegitimate elevation of human desires into a law 
for the universe, religion today can and must present scruti- 
nizable credentials. It is the conviction of Dr. Morgan that 
the independent existence and permanent right of religion in 
human life can be vindicated by analyzing the objective and 
subjective factors of the religious phenomenon. 

A Ritschlian in his theological point of view, the author 
adopts the value theory as the key to his analysis of all religious 
phenomena. “By a value is meant anything—a good dinner, 
a beautiful landscape, a noble poem, an heroic action—the 
possession or the condemnation of which affords us satisfac- 
tion. . . . Judgments in which value, positive or ‘negative, is 
predicated—value or worth-judgments as they are called—have 
thus their ground in feeling, and represent an inner experience 
apart from which they are unintelligible.” Analysis reveals 
that value-judgments are superior to the so-called existence- 
judgments. To the former are assigned all the affirmations on 
which the religious life is based. 

According to this value theory, such values as are repre- 
sented by the rational, the beautiful, and the good are estab- 
lished in human experience as having eternal and universal 
validity. Since all values are dependent upon a subject who 
thinks, feels, and wills, certainly the existence of cosmic 
values within the very structure of being requires belief in 
the personality of God as the fundamental affirmation of 
religious faith. On the objective side of religion is the process 
designated by the term revelation. Traditionally revelation 
has been interpreted as a system of supernaturally communi- 
cated doctrine. The essence of revelation does not consist in 
doctrine, but in that which lies “beyond doctrine to the expe- 
rience out of which it arises and in a sense beyond experience 
to the divine reality that creates it.” When we come to a 
consideration of Jesus, the value theory seems to find in his 
unique personality an escape from subjectivism. Our faith in 
Christ is founded upon experience and our primary creed, as 
Christians—“Jesus is Lord”—means that we find in him that 
way of life which we conceive to be the highest and that we 
respond by taking his attitudes towards life’s problems as our 
own. As to the significance of the Bible, Dr. Morgan takes 
into account the accredited results of criticism and then pro- 
ceeds to argue that “the fundamental thing in the Bible” is 
“its ethical faith. . . . From the standpoint of faith the great 
story of Israel and the still greater story of Jesus are written 
or rewritten.” The function of the Bible is “to awaken and 
nourish faith.” This it does by bringing before us “the great 
moral realities” which elicit from us a religious response and 
by bringing us into touch with “a world-conquering faith 
tested and tried in all the emergencies of our human expe- 
rience.” 

Dr. Morgan is powerfully prejudiced in favor of Christi- 
anity. This is reflected throughout the book, but more espe- 
cially in the chapters on the essence and finality of Christianity. 
The essence is found in the permanent quality of the ethical 
values which the author tries to disentangle from the temporal 
and changing elements. Determination of the finality of the 
Christian religion involves two questions both of which the 
author emphatically answers in the affirmative: “Can faith be 
shown to be the permanent basis of religions?” and, “Can the 
great Christian values maintain their claim to be eternal?” 

For literary style, clarity of expression and spirit of religious 
devotion as well as for the wholesome emphasis upon the 
intrinsic values of religion, this book must be commended. It 
gives a positive appreciation of the intimacy of religion to 
our own human nature at its maximum reach. Wholesome 
indeed is the statement: “Religion lives in its own right, blazing 
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ap in human hearts irrespective of any ends to be served 
eutside itself.” 

While Dr. Morgan tries to attribute to values an immense 
stability, we nevertheless feel that religion interpreted solely 
by value-judgment is inadequate for an understanding of the 


kind of a world in which we live. There cannot be an absolute 
separation of value-judgments from judgments of existence. 
All the facts of human life must be taken into account as 
nearly as possible if the interpreter of religion is to be a safe 
guide to truth. 

O. V. Jackson. 


A Study of Suicide 


Suicide, by Ruth Shoule Cavan. University of Chicago Press, 
$3.00. 

HIS BOOK, according to the author, “is a study of 

suicide in its relation to social and personal disorganiza- 

tion. It is intended to appeal both to those working with 
disorganized persons and to students of the theory of human 
nature.” 

Dr. Cavan explodes many of the unscientific theories about 
suicide that have prevailed not only in the press and pulpit but 
in universities as well. She sets forth in a descriptive and ob- 
jective manner the situations as they really are and not as some 
one has guessed they might be. Suicide is not ipso facto proof 
of abnormality; it cannot be explained by any one simple for- 
mula; it is not instinctive—it is “a concomitant of other 

cial phenomena . . . . a concomitant of such personal experi- 
ences as severe crises, certain emotional states, and certain tol- 
erant attitudes toward suicide.” Suicide is in some situations 
“in the mores”; in other situations it is a symptom of violent 
personal disorganization and inner conflict. 

“Attitudes toward suicide and personal disorganization” are 
not matters of the individual person. They are social in origin. 
In certain oriental countries suicide is part of the group cus- 
tom, while in America it is more the symptom of terrific inner 
struggle and chaos. The more stable the community, the -less 
suicide; the more confused the community—the loop area in 
Chicago, for example—the more suicides and other types of 
personal disorganization occur. In periods of stress, of great 
change, suicides increase. Persons who cannot adjust their 
inner wishes, dreams, longings to the society of which they are 
a part develop the suicide attitude that is likely to eventuate in 
the overt act. 

Suicide may be controlled and all but eliminated when the 
social organization is maintained in fairly isolated, 
undisturbed units. But where this is impossible, as it is in our 
present shifting social organization, education and training 
which develop “resourceful, reflective characters not depend- 
ent solely on rule-of-thumb methods of regulating life,” are the 
best hope for control. This sort of training will be essential 
for the normal person, while the severely distraught and disor- 
ganized person will call for the skill of the physician, psychol- 
ogist, or psychiatrist. 

The training of the author, the methods of collecting data, 
the quality and arrangement of the material, in addition to the 
author’s attractive style make the book of more than ordinary 
interest to student and layman alike. The research student 
will find in it an excellent example of methods in social re- 
search; the student of human nature -will discover recent the- 
ories of human nature and social phenomena in general; and the 
practical worker—teachers, preachers, social workers—will find 
a mine of vital and usable information. 

Dr. Cavan’s book is not only an excellent contribution to soci- 
ological literature but also to that dealing in practical manner 
with social problems. It is high time that folk stop wasting 
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money and oxygen in dealing with problems about which they 
do not have any real knowledge. This book will be an excellent 
corrective for those working with normal children and adults 
as well as with those who are criminals, abnormal, or delin- 
quent. Despite the fact that the book carries what may be a 
forbidding title to the layman and has a black crepe covering, 
the reading of it will leave one feeling that he is more intelli- 
gently equipped to meet his own personal problem as well as 
to aid others in the process. The treatment reflects the general 
theories, conceptions and methods used in the University of 
Chicago where Dr. Cavan did her research work for her Ph.D. 
degree. In method it will differ from sociologists from some 
other schools on the great emphasis put upon life-history and 
case method. Dr. Cavan, however, also makes large use of sta- 
tistical and historical methods in collecting and evaluating her 
data. 


J. A. Jacoss. 


An Idealistic Imperialist 


The Life of Lord Curzon. By the Earl of Ronaldshay. In 
Three Volumes. Volume II. Boni and Liveright, $5.00. 
HE SECOND VOLUME of the biography of Lord 
Curzon is, as was to be expected, a much more important 
book than the first. It is of course more important his- 
torically. “It was due to Lord Curzon’s foresight and insistence 
that the empire emerged from the crucial years of her entangle- 
ment in South Africa with her long arterial lines of commu- 
nication secured against the danger of a flank attack and with 
her position of political ascendancy in Asia unimpaired.” He 
was the leader in checkmating the advance of Russia in Persia 
and of France in Muscat. He fought with equal zeal though 
not with quite equal success in Afghanistan and Tibet to keep 
Britain supreme in the east. He restored some of the noblest 
architectural monuments of the them 
Victoria Memorial hall, “the finest structure that has been 
reared in India since the days of the Moguls.” He planned 
and brought to triumphant completion the vast ceremony of 
the Durbar in Delhi. He fought the 
through notable achievements in agricultural research, in irri- 
gation, and in railway administration. He changed the bound- 
aries of provinces. He increased the efficiency of British 
administration. He induced twenty leaders of Indian education 
to agree to “150 resolutions, every one of which was drafted 
by himself.” He persuaded the legislature to pass a bill which 
he thought would revolutionize education but which, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, didn’t. He defended and intensified 
the dominance of Great Britain in the east. 
But these things—though of great international significance— 


world and added to 


famine and carried 


are remote from the interest of most Americans, more remote 
than the author and publisher seem to realize. “I have settled 
the famous Berar question,” wrote Lord Curzon to a friend. 
“In a way this is the biggest thing I have yet done in India. 
But who at home knows of Berar?” And yet there is not a 
single map of India to help Englishmen and far more ignorant 
Americans to locate Berar, the Khyper, Koweit, Muscat, Assam, 
Quetta, Mainpur, Ajanta, and all the danger spots and beauty 
spots between which the viceroy kept so tirelessly swinging. At 
times, also, too much knowledge of India is assumed for even 
educated Americans to follow. 

It is as biography, if at all, that these volumes will command 
American interest. And as biography the second volume is 
both more compact and more critical than the first. If the 
first volume attempted somewhat unsuccessfully to explain the 
origin and charm of a domineering personality, the second 
indicates its efficiency and limitations when raised to the high 
position of viceroy of India. 
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His career, for all its solid practical achievements and bril 
liant public conceptions, ended in disaster. Lord Kitchener, 
“this wayward and impossible man,” bowled him over. Just 
after being reappointed to his high office, he resigned it, be- 
cause of a disagreement with Kitchener in reference to the 
organization of the military administration of India and re- 
turned to England, a bitter-hearted man. It was the rapier 
against the bludgeon and the bludgeon won. 

Yet Curzon had never used his rapier subtly. He had an 
amazing capacity for toil, an amazing confidence in the im- 
peccability of the conclusions garnered from that toil, an 
amazing disregard of the opinions and feelings of others. He 
could not comprehend the indignation of the natives when, in 
a public address at a critical time, he calmly declared that “the 
highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a western conception.” 
Yet while assuming insensitiveness in the general run of human 
beings, he brooked little criticism of his own acts either from 
His friend in the cabinet in 
Britain was so goaded by Curzon’s constant arrogance that he 


subordinate or superior. best 


turned into a harsh opponent. Even his friendly biographer 
admits “his masterful and somewhat overbearing nature.” He 
observes that “by his subordinates he was regarded less with 
feelings of affection than of respect.” In the act of defending 
him against the boorish and dictatorial Kitchener, he concedes 
“his proud and rebellious spirit, his intolerance of opposition, 
substantial 
change in the system in which he believed, the asperity of his 


his uncompromising refusal to contemplate any 
language in his (official) communications.” Indeed no figure 
of flesh and blood can be found which so completely incarnates 
the American idea of an English aristocrat. He is imperious, 
fond of power, proud of his race and largely therefore of his 
God. Righteousness must not allow itself to be too strictly 
confined by rules and agreements. And Righteousness is almost 
as exclusively British as Truth is western. Otherwise we 
would be startled to read: “Why make so much of the existence 
To Curzon “the British 
dominion in India is the miracle of the world.” Russia and 


“What 


Lord Curzon could not obtain by negotiation he was prepared 


of a treaty in face of actual facts?” 


France must not approach too near and profane it. 
to wrest by force.” 

Besides this, he loves pomp; he is an autocrat; he knows his 
classics; he writes good verse; he is a connoisseur of art; of 
course, he is a sportsman. He shot 153 ducks in one day—the 
Indian record. “On one occasion he killed six animals, tiger, 
bear and deer, with six successive shots and at another he killed 
stone dead, one after the other, three tigers, moving at a 
gallop.” He is all that—and a tender, dependent, lover of his 
wife until her death. 

But deeper than all that and explanatory of the disconcerting 
quality of the traditional American dislike of the English lord, 
Curzon is a man of ideals, of a strict sense of justice (save as 
pertaining to the right of the English to rule), 
and noble devotion to duty. 


of unlimited 
He worships efficiency, but “ef 
ficiency of administration is in my view a synonym for the 
contentment of the governed. It is the one means of adding 
only an atom perhaps, but still an atom, to the happiness of the 
masses.” So he sits for eight hours in his chair, toiling on 
the details of a speech, habitually devotes ten to twelve hours 


day to the problems of administration. 


a He is constantly 
journeying where no viceroy had ever appeared before. If 
his body fails him, he drives his mind the faster. Yet there 
is no merit in his labor: “When a man is doing well that 
which he is best qualified to do, he is not sacrificing himself 
or anything else. He is merely doing the right and inevitable 
thing.” As he nobly enunciates it: “Duty is the cement of 


empire.” 
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So here we have the secret both of the dislike and of the 
admiration that democratic Americans feel for English aristo 


crats. The inflexibility of their opinions is a religious inflexi- 
bility and at the heart of their overbearing temper poetry 
hides. So Curzon does his.duty, initiates far reaching influ- 


ences of good, irritates those whom he should conciliate and 
goes down to defeat on so doubtful a point that one wonders 
where duty ends and pride begins. 

As we lay aside the second volume of this work, we find 
ourselves baffled as we try to disembarrass duty of the layers 
of power and arrogance and bigotry with which she is en- 
wrapped. Does duty imply a sense of separateness from men, 
induced by the very force which makes a man serve his fellows 
and makes them stand hesitant before him in suspicion or 
hate? Must the word “ideal” always connote strife and narrow, 
if noble, conviction? 

But Lord Curzon should have the last words. They are 
taken from the farewell address he gave his fellow-countrymen 
as he left India for home: “To remember that the Almighty 
has placed your hand on the greatest of His ploughs, to drive 
the blade a little forward in your time, and to feel that some- 
where among these millions you have left a little justice or 
happiness or prosperity, a sense of manliness and moral dig- 
nity, a spring of patriotism (!), a dawn of intellectual enlight- 
enment or a stirring of duty where it did not exist before—that 
is enough, that is the Englishman’s justification in India. It is 
good enough for his 
I have worked for no other aim.” 

A. W. VERNON. 


for his watchword while he is here, 
epitaph when he is gone. 


A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress 

“A Taoist Pearl.” By A. P. Quentin. 
pany of Canada, $1.25. 

Y APPROPRIATE coincidence there has been published 

in this tercentenary year of Bunyan’s birth a modern 

“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


The Macmillan Com- 


Thrs latest pilgrim is a Chinese 
l'aoist priest, who had left wife and son to go on a pilgrimage 
in search of the way of salvation. How he turned temple 
priest and then mountain-cave hermit, and how he followed 
this by a monk’s life in a city monastery, is vividly told in 
a new missionary book. The accidental, or rather providential, 
New ‘Testament in the 


rubbish of a wastepaper basket was followed by an all-night 


finding of a coverless copy of the 
Then the burden fell 
irom this Taoist pilgrim’s back as he exclaimed, “The thirty- 
third heaven is open to me!” 


perusal of John’s Gospel at one sitting. 


The “pearl of great price” was 
given first place in his rosary, figuratively, as Christianity 
came to supersede Taoism, and literally in the form of a large 
glass bead. 

Fortunately a missionary was at hand to take the part of 
Evangelist in directing this modern Christian pilgrim on his 
road to the Eternal City, and to help him find a foretaste of 
its joys in Christian service as teacher and preacher of his 
newly discovered Word (Tao). The modern Bunyan of this 
narrative, a missionary for thirty years in China, was not only 
personally acquainted with the hero but was the Evangelist in 
the pilgrim’s progress. 

To students 
of Christian psychology it will prove a valuable case study. 
To students of comparative religions the 


rhis book will be welcomed in many circles. 


Taoist teachings 
shown in their effect upon a conscientious follower will prove 
illuminating. ‘To students of missions it will reveal the pathetic 
and challenging search of multitudes in non-Christian lands 


after the Way, the Truth and the Life. To preachers it will 


prove a mine of arresting illustrations, especially on such a 
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theme as “The Penetrating Power of God’s Word.” To 
Christians everywhere it will bring refreshing and stimulating 
evidence of the working of God’s Spirit, both with and without 
human agency, in lands beyond the sea. 

ARCHIBALD G. ADAMS. 


Books in Brief 


It would be difficult to find, among the constant flood of new 
books about Jesus, one which faces more candidly or answers 
more explicitly the questions which the modern mind is asking 
than does Jesus: SEvEN Questions, by J. Warschauer (Pil- 
grim Press, $2.50). This is by nm. means a collection of the 
remainders left in the author’s notebooks after he had written 
his “Historical Life of Jesus.” Warschauer ascribes high 
evidential value to the synoptics, little historical but much 
spiritual value to the fourth gospel, believes in the divinity of 
Christ but not in the virgin birth or in a “difference in kind” 
between him and man. He gives an acute criticism of the 
dogma of his sinlessness, but accepts the fact of sinlessness— 
not as inability to sin but as ability to resist. The miracles 
can neither be dismissed as a priori impossible nor dogmatically 
affirmed as a necessary element of Christian faith. The his- 
torical evidence for them is not what it might be. The healing 
powers of Jesus were exceptional in degree but not unique in 
kind. Criticism reduces the area of the marvelous in his 
life but does not destroy it. “Not only is the power to perform 
miracles not essential to the greatness of our Lord, but the em- 
phases on the miraculous element has obscured his true great- 
ness more than any other single cause.” Had he power to 
Yes. Is belief in him necessary to salvation? 
No—with qualifications. Did he rise from the dead? Yes— 
not leaving an empty tomb but producing a manifestation, 
whether subjective or objective—and the author thinks prob- 
ably objective—which convinced his disciples that he was alive. 
Did he die for us? Yes—but not by bearing our punishment 
ior us or paying our debt to God. “On Calvary divine love 
takes a shape so compelling, pleads in a voice so poignant, as 
to break down the stronghold of sin in the heart.” 
sin are the ultimate antitheses. 


forgive sins? 


Love and 


Chat protestantism is the eternal spirit of revolt against the 
abuses of institutionalized religion, expressing itself but by no 
means exhausting itself in the great historic movement which 
began in the sixteenth century, is the underlying hypothesis of 
Dean Inge’s ProtestantisM (Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
75 cents). He reviews briefly and brilliantly the several prot- 
estant movements, and judges that protestantism not only has 
not yet done its whole work but has not even fully found 
itself. 

Tue Quest or Reicion, by Canon Raven (Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, $1.50), approaches the problem of religion 
by way of those common experiences which all sensitive and 
reverent spirits have in the high moments of life, finds a per- 
sonal interpretation of the universe implicit in these expe- 
riences, and discovers in the teaching of Jesus and in the teach- 
ings of Christianity about him a set of spiritual values to 
which all of these experiences lead and which respond to all 
the tests which intelligence can apply to them. 


It is not a defense of the church—as though the church 
needed to be defended—but a straight answer to the modern 
wan's justifiable questions about the church, that occupies Presi- 
dent Ozora S. Davis in CREDENTIALS OF THE CHURCH (Mac- 
millan Company, $1.25). Without dogmatism or special plead- 


ing he replies helpfully and reassuringly to such practical ques- 
tions as these: 


What is the church good for? What has 
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it done? What can it do? Why should a man support it or 
work with and through it? 


A recent volume in the series on “The Faiths,” edited by 
L. P. Jacks, is Henry Gow’s Tue Unitarians (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., $2.00). The historical survey makes plain how 
far Unitarianism has been from being merely negative in its 
attitudes, what has been its contribution to the struggle for 
religious liberty, and how great has been the theological prog- 
ress of the past three centuries, since the positions which were 
denounced as dangerous and damnable heresies when proclaimed 
by such teachers as Faustus Socinus and the Unitarians down 
to the early part of the nineteenth century now appear to be 
the attitudes of a rather retarded liberal orthodoxy. 


Whether there was need for another brief life of Lincoln 
is a question which scarcely needs an answer. The chief mo- 
tive behind Frederick Trevor Hill’s LincoLn, EMANCIPATOR OF 
THE Nation (Appleton, $3.00), appears to be the desire to 
make clear Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery and the exact 
part which he played in the emancipation of the slaves. It 
seems to the reviewer that the author exaggerates popular 
ignorance when he assumes that most readers cherish the- 
belief that Lincoln was an abolitionist and that his emancipa- 
tion proclamation was the final act in abolishing slavery in 
the United States. But he sets forth the facts in the case, 
together with the main events of Lincoln’s life (omitting the 
domestic aspect), in interesting fashion. 


Reuben Maury would probably have accomplished just as 
vell his purpose of producing a readable story of religious 
conflict in America if he had written THE Wars OF THE 
Gopty (McBride, $3.50), in a less flippant style and not in a 
tone which suggests that the parties on both sides were fools 
contending about trifles. 
seems to be his motto. That defect aside 
one—the book is of considerable value for its presentation of 


“A plague on both your houses” 
and it is a serious 





an interesting and important body of material not otherwise 
Here is first the story, briefly told, of re- 
But the author errs, does 


easily accessible. 
ligious intolerance in the colonies. 
he not, in saying that “religious equality was guaranteed all 
Maryland colonists in the charter issued to Cecil Calvert?” 
And he seems to have little understanding of any motive other 
than sheer bigotry which led to the placing of legal limitations 
upon individual variations in religion in the other colonies. 
The record of the anti-Catholic movements before the civil war 
is full and snappy. The latter part of the book deals with 
the A. P. A. and the klan. 

Incisive criticisms of modern tendencies, flowing eloquence 
of style, and a vein of originality which puts the author in very 
intimate contact with his readers and must knit him very inti- 
mately to the audiences to which he speaks, characterize the 
addresses of Mark Wayne Williams which are collected under 
the title THe Master Sonc (Doubleday Doran & Co., $1.50). 
Homely in spots, never carrying any excess baggage of arti 
ficial dignity or pomposity, these addresses go straight to the 
heart of matters in a style which will keep the most somnolent 
reader in a mood of alert expectancy. 


Dr. Charles E. Jefferson reports some of the impressions of 
his recent trip around the world in an informative little volume, 
Five Woritp Prositems (Revell, $1.50). 
those which concern India, the Philippines, China, Japan, and 


The problems are 
Hawaii. The treatment is far removed from the attitude of 
The author 
has some definite opinions, but he sees both sides of such ques- 


one who thinks he has solved all of these problems. 


tions as British rule in India and Philippine independence. His 
judicious attitude is as valuable as the information conveyed. 
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The Socialist Campaign 


Epiror Tue CuristTiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I am asking you, if it is in accord with your principles, 
if you will not, during this presidential campaign, call the at- 
tention of your readers to the merits of the socialist platform for 
the benefit of voters who honestly want to throw their influence 
in support of just, ethical, constructive government for all people, 
including the weakest. There are grave objections to both par- 
ties. Neither of the major parties is what it claims to be. They 
are not managed for justice to all, nor by men of incorruptible 
honor, nor by especially wise men. If one is a democrat, and 
sees the grave defects in the personnel and workings of that 
party, and for the good reasons enumerated on page 876 of your 
July 12 issue, cannot vote for the able Al Smith; or if one is a 
republican, and cannot support the rule of the rich of the repub- 
lican party which during the last four years (to go back no fur- 
ther) has been so crassly indifferent to great blocs of our people 
in mines, factories, on farms, and in the great flood area; with 
its grasping greed to place the people’s natural resources in 
power, and so forth, in the hands of a few soulless rich men, to 
protect the oil interests of a few with the lives and wealth of 
the nation and even willing to plunge us into war with Mexico, 
and actually now carrying on war without honorably declaring 
it in Nicaragua; the knowing leaders of the party silent and pas- 
sive through all the patriotic investigation of its scandals; its 
farcical “enforcement” of prohibition—I ask how can Christian 
men and women flee from the democrats and Al Smith to such 
a refuge as the republicans with their ideas of “prosperity” can 
give? Will the republican leopard change its spots next year? 
And the coal baron, ex-distiller Mellon, right all his wrongs to 
the miners killed and starved by thousands because of his repu- 
diation of contract with them? Will the Vares and Smiths and 
William Hale Thompsons throughout republican ranks repent 
and be strong for pure legislation and just courts in the next 
few months? 

Meanwhile, if there are able, gifted men, seriously concerned 
for just and efficient government, clean politics conducted hon- 
orably for the good of all, including the weakest and most op- 
pressed, of whom there are millions; who believe in humanity 
under all skies; men who are specialists in human problems, and 
see the economic and industrial questions as the basic issues of 
this day; who have worked out a platform to meet the dangerous 
tendencies of increasing inequalities and injustice; who have 
worked it out through great personal sacrifice and chosen the 
unpopular minority on the side of righteousness in the spirit of 
brotherhood and the golden rule; ought not we Christians let 
their findings be published as widely as possible? For it is hard 
for these to get a hearing through the ordinary channels. 

Recall the history of the birth and growth of the republican 
party formed from many elements to meet the great crisis of 
slavery. In eight years it elected a president—Lincoln. Isn't 
there enough salt in this country today, which, if gathered to- 
gether, could effect a rehabilitation of government? You doubt- 
less know Norman Thomas and what he has always stood for. 
The socialist platform was drawn up before either of the major 
party platforms in New York, in May or June. Just this week 
three other groups met in national conventions in Chicago to 
advocate virtually the same principles as the socialists, adding 
prohibition, which the socialists do not make an issue because 
they consider the economic situation the fundamental issue that 
must be relieved. If all these groups could follow the leader- 
ship of Norman Thomas, who is already nominated by the so- 
cialists, they would make a good showing for a start in the right 


direction. Prohibition, not mentioned in the socialist platform, 
would get its hearing and its place in due time with the im- 
proved legislation and operations of government for the good 
of all, by conscientious and able leaders, and the ferment for bet- 
ter things would rapidly spread and corruption be checked. No 
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one is drier than Norman Thomas, the Presbyterian minister 
whose life is consecrated to the highest good of the human race. 

I am constitutionally a democrat. I want fairness and the 
most abundant life for every child, woman and man. It is be- 
cause this program of the socialists is more democratic and fair 
than the democrats’, that I propose to vote for Norman Thomas 
and his platform this year, and so escape the necessity of voting 
for the dripping wet and unblushing speil-binding Al Smith, and 
at the same time I am not driven into the meshes of the deceit- 
ful republican party, so powerful and so jealous for the small 
minority of the privileged. ” 

I wish your strong voice and influence, your fearless pioneer 
spirit always confident that the truth and righteousness alone 
are profitable, would lead out in this direction. I don’t mind 
losing my vote this time. Aren't thousands of votes miscarried 
every election as long as we are managed by unscrupulous poli- 
ticians? I am willing to work for the far ideal that does not 
immediately, but does in due time, bear fruit. It seems to me 
the time is ripe for good people to extricate themselves from old 
institutions that betray them into false positions for the material 
benefit of a very few soulless bosses. 


Dayton, O. Axice M. Doren. 


Deity and Childhood 


Epiror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Your New York correspondent quotes with approval 
Dr. G. B. Watson’s “Concluding Challenge”: “It is wrong to 
thrust a deity on a ten year old child. An adequate conception 
of God doesn’t come until a person has spent 50 or 60 years in 
living,” and so forth. Suppose we extend this idea a little and 
say: “It is wrong to thrust a system of ethical living on a ten 
year old child, or a theory of patriotism or of health rules, or 
of race brotherhood, because none of these can be adequately 
developed until one is forty or fifty years old.” When we read 
some of the bunkum these religious education experts give out, 
it’s enough to drive an intelligent man into fundamentalism. 


Los Angeles, Calif. F. C, Rem. 


An Intellectual Basis for Faith 


Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: John Clarence Petrie’s article, “Wanted: A Protestant 
Scholasticism,” suggests a modern religious need that should 
meet with the approval of every thinking Christian. As a lay 
worker in the Sunday school, I have been impressed with the 
inadequacy of our whole system of religious instruction. I ques- 
tion the consistency of such methods because to me they seem 
to be spiritually ineffective. Our entire system of religious ped- 
agogy is lacking in theological and therefore spiritual pointed- 
ness. The church certainly cannot advance effectively along 
spiritual lines until it makes itself reasonably definite in intellec- 
tual matters. 

The unfortunate part of the whole affair is that we are not 
lacking in modern apologetics. I say that this is unfortunate be- 
cause we are making so disorganized an effort to make a re- 
ligious application of our new sources of truth. If we are to 
focus the spiritual power of the church universal to an effective 
end, if the church is to make itself a useful factor in the regen- 
eration of the individual and social life, then it must get busy 
with a program that will appeal to the rational mind, and I am 
satisfied that this can be done without chancing the dangers of 
an ecclesiastical or theological fundamentalism. 

Safeguards in the direction of a consistent protestant individ- 
ualism are not out of harmony with a spiritually effective pro- 
gram of theological instruction. Our surest warrants against 
ecclesiastical dogmatism lie in the very nature of our modern 
sources of truth. It is only through the consistent application 
of such knowledge that we may hope to retain the fundamental 
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spiritual emphasis by keeping our means and methods, ends and 
purposes clear. 
Milwaukie, Ore. 


Joun H. Bates. 


Not American Missions, but 
Christianity 


Epiror THe Curistran CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of March 22 there is a deeply interesting 
article by Dr. William E. Barton, entitled, “Do Denominations 
Help or Hinder?” Through your columns I wish to express my 
great appreciation of the article in general, but there is a com- 
ment or two that I desire to make. Africa is rather far removed 
from the homeland and a number of weeks will have elapsed 
since Dr. Barton’s article appeared in your paper, and thus by 
some it may be thought a little out of date to refer to it. Yet 
the subject matter touched upon in two or three paragraphs still 
remains. The statements in the paragraphs to which I refer deal 
with a desire, apparently, combined with the suggestion, that it 
might possibly be helpful to show to American tourists when 
they are visiting foreign countries what American missions are 
doing. There is a pro and con side to this question. I am very 
deeply convinced that to publish widely that such and such mis- 
sions are American would not help the cause of missions much, 
if any. The day is past in many countries when things that are 
called American meet with general approval, as they possibly 
did some years ago. 

What about Africa? Things American in Africa are not looked 
upon with the same degree of favor as some years ago. But I 
loubt not that the name of the great liberator of the black man 
in America will never die in the hearts of the African and for 
that reason there will always remain a close tie between the 
African and the people of America. Aside from that, however, 
i change is noted. There was a time when certain Bantu were 
proud to be called Scotch Presbyterian and English Baptist. 
But that condition no longer exists. The real statesmen of these 
two branches of the Christian church caught the trend of think- 
ng of Bantu leaders and have therefore organized the Bantu 
Presbyterian church and the Bantu Baptist church. Some of 
these farseeing white leaders told me that they felt the time had 
arrived to lead instead of waiting until they would, by compul- 
sion, be led. A few days ago I stood outside a Methodist Epis- 
copal church. On a sign just above the entrance there was the 
name of the church. Some Bantu leaders who were standing 
close by said: “Our church should be called the Bantu Meth- 
odist Episcopal church.” The awakening consciousness of the 
Bantu that they are a people, will lead them more and more 
to desire churches which do not have tacked on to the names an 
adjectival noun denoting some foreign country. 

What I desire to say is that when tourists from America are 
visiting Africa—and there are very many more these days than 
in any previous period—it would be far better to ask what is 
being done for the social, moral, economic and spiritual uplift 
of the native through the agency of the gospel. I can very 
afely guarantee that they would be shown outstanding ex- 
amples of the transformation that is taking place in the complex 
life of the Bantu. If they ask to be shown what American mis- 
sions are doing they would not see the whole result of mis- 
sionary work. 

This was exemplified recently. A man and his wife who were 
members of a party of American tourists who visited Africa 
iiter making almost a complete tour of the world in the Fran- 
conia, came to Johannesburg. For many years they had been 
sending gifts to help in the support of Christian missions. What 
they desired to know more than anything else was: what is being 
done for the Bantu as a result of preaching and teaching the 
gospel of Christ to them? The questions they asked were few 
as to what American missions were doing, as compared with 
those they asked as to the power of the gospel to transform 
the complex life of the Bantu. It was our privilege to show them 
examples of the working power of the gospel, working from the 
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inside out, in changed lives, changed living conditions, cleaner 
villages, improved homes and a larger desire to be industrious. 
These friends were delighted with what they saw and rejoiced 
that they had had a share in helping this great work. 

We fear that too often our friends who visit Africa on these 
tourist trips see only one side of African life, when they are 
entertained by the Kaffir dance, which is a part of the program 
arranged for them by the municipal and mining authorities. 
However, that which is distinctively American, English, Swiss, 
Scotch, German, Scandinavian, French, etc., mission work, is 
being relegated to the background and that which is Christian 
is coming to the front. 


Johannesburg, South Africa. Wiriram C. Terrin. 


In Commendation of St. Paul 


Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: The Christian Century has been arriving at my home 
for the last few months. I find it interesting and stimulating 
in many respects, although I violently disagree with many of 
the positions taken by your writers. When I read an article 
by one Lloyd C. Douglas in your issue of August 23, I felt the 
disgust and violent reaction that must come, not only to extreme 
fundamentalists, but to all reverent conservatives. 
ticle, in which Mr. Douglas hides behind that 
Brumm, we see modernism unmasked. Dr. Brumm certainly 
had the floor in that diatribe and the minister of the story is a 
characteristic milksop. If the doctor correctly represents Mr. 
Douglas, the latter has no more knowledge of or insight into 
the character and doctrines of the great apostle than a Hotten- 
tot has of Milton’s Paradise Lost. The ludicrous and 
sistent absurdity, as well as the blasphemous irreverence of the 
propaganda against Paul in this article is enough to cause us to 
affiliate ourselves with Dr. Riley and smite modernism hip and 
thigh. The idea of regarding the author of the 13th chapter 
of 1 Corinthians, the 12th of Romans and the epistle to Philemon 
as a shrieking fanatic and trouble-maker! 

I notice the enemies of Paul always point to the sweet, amiable 


In that ar- 
waspish Dr. 


incon- 


peasant of Galilee with his beautiful virtues (an anemic cre- 
ation) as a contrast to hint. Paul 
to preach his gospel? Was and 
fanatic in the same sense as the apostle? Your contributor says 
the people wondered at the gracious words that were spoken by 
Christ in the synagogue at Nazareth, but either through ignor- 
ance or design he carefully omitted the fact that these very same 


Did not Jesus commission 


not Christ a trouble-maker 


people, before our Lord had finished his discourse, threw him 
out of the synagogue and were going to precipitate him from 
the brow of the hill on which their city was built. Did Paul 
call the Jews stiff-necked? Well, our Lord called them a gen- 
eration of vipers, and whited sepulchres! In fact, our Lord’s 
invective is more scorching and terrible than anything in Paul. 
Was Paul always in the midst of howling mobs for preaching 
Christ and his salvation? 
howling mob at the judgment hall of Pilate crying 
him.” 

So Paul’s teaching was nothing but an impossible theological 
system! If your contributor knew anything about the Christian 
scholarship of the centuries, both conservative and liberal, he 
would find that the Pauline doctrine and experience is the only 
one that can redeem a lost world. “Neither is there salvation 
in any other.” So Gallio is a far greater man than Paul! It is 
to laugh. If it had not been for Paul, we would never have 
heard of Gallio, or for that matter, The Christian Century 
either. Smug, comfortable, ice-cream and cake-eating parsons 
at fashionable weddings may slanderously defame the apostle 
Paul all they please, but Christendom has acclaimed him as the 
most Christlike man who ever lived, the greatest theologian, the 
greatest missionary and preacher, and a courteous, tender- 
hearted, magnanimous lover of humanity, who displayed a fiery 
impetuosity towards all that would shackle Christian liberty but 
was at the same time essentially tolerant on non-essentials. 


Richmond, Va. 


If I remember correctly, there was a 
“Crucify 


Georce C. Swepsurc. 








NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Episcopalians to Meet in 
Washington in October 

The general convention of the Episco- 
pal church will be held in Washington. 
D. C. beginning October 10 and lasting 
probably through the month, The open- 
ing service of the convention will be held 
in the open air amphitheater in the cathe- 
dral close, which provides seats for 17,- 
The Brotherhood of St. An- 
will have its convention immediately 


O00 persons 
drew 


preceding the general convention. 


Atlanta Ministers Oppose 

Smith Candidacy 
The Atlanta (Ga.) 

ters’ association recently adopted resolu- 


Evangelical minis 
tions condemning the presidential can- 
didacy of Governor Smith [he associa- 
Baptist, Christian, 
Methodist and Presbyterian ministers 


tion is composed of 


Two Disciples Nominees for 
Ohio Governorship 

By the Ohio primary contest of Aug 
14, two members of the Disciples church 
were nor Myers A 
Cooper, of Cincinnati on the republican 
icket; and Martin L. Davey, of Kent, on 
the democratic Mr. Cooper is president 


inat« d for governor 


of the Ohio council of churches Mr. 
Davey is giving $50,000 to the new Kent 
Christian church: he is president of the 
Davey tree surgery company Soth can- 
didat ” 


didates are reported “thoroughly dry. 


Death of Dr. W. L. 
Detroit Rector 


Torrance, 


I« Wollias I lorrance, rector of 
St. Andrew's church, Detroit, died of 
pneunio! ita Detr hospital August 8, 

fier an ess ot ee weeks Dr. Tor- 


Java, Dutch 
East Indies, in 1866 and his youth was 
| in England 


Wyoming Minister Runs 
for State Senator 

Rev. I. B. Wood, pastor of First Meth 
Sheridat " Wvo ‘ 


odist church, 
drafted for the campaign, won the repub- 


after being 
lhcan nomination for state senator with a 
substantial lead over his “wet” opponent 
Mr. Wood is an honorary member of the 
carpenters’ union and a member of the 
central trades and labor council of Sheri- 
dan He had the backing of organized 
labor as well as that of the dries of the 


city 


Philadelphia Minister Preaches 
Weekly on Hudson River Boat 


For his sixth season Rev. A. E. Rapp, 


pastor of Logan Baptist church, Philadel- 
phia, preached this summer on Sundays 
iboard the steamers of the Hudson River 


day line, plying between New York city 
and Albany. Dr. Rapp’s services are paid 
for by the 


company. During the season 


14 services are conducted on seven boats 


Discover Solomon’s Stables 
At Armageddon 

Discovery of the famous stables of Sol 
omon during the excavations of the ruins 
at Armageddon, Palestine, has just been 
nnounced from the Oriental institute of 
the University of Chicago, by Mr. P. L. 
1084 


©. Guy, field director of the institute’s Me- 
giddo expedition. The 3,000-year-old stables 
on the town site of the great battle city 


of Armageddon, north of Jerusalem and 
about ten miles inland from the Medi- 
terranean sea, cover half an acre. “Sol- 


British Table Talk 


London, August 13. 

IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN is re 
covering from his illness, which was 
more severe than it was reported at first; 
he will be away for some time. In his 
absence it is unlikely that any serious 
change will be 
made in the an- 
swer to the Kel- 
logg proposals. 
The pact will be signed on or about the 
27th with the reservations as he left them. 
The prime minister has left for Aix where 
he usually seeks rest in the summer. The 
question arose who should be his repre- 
sentative. The two who might be counted 
his natural understudies are Mr. Churchill 
and Sir William Joynson-Hicks; as it 
happens these two men are the leaders of 
two factions (as the opposition holds) or 
two schools of thought (as the govern 
ment contends) and to leave one or other 
of them in charge might seem to mark a 
descent of the prime minister on one side 
or other of the fence, whereas Mr. Bald- 
win's appointed place is on the fence. 
Therefore Mr. Baldwin has chosen Lord 
Hailsham, the lord chancellor. But while 
the liberals hail this as an astute move, 
the conservatives pooh-pooh the whole 
matter, and declare that there is no sig- 
nificance whatever in the choice of the 
lord chancellor. But what would Jix have 
said, if Winston had been left in charge; 
or Winston, if Jix? Meanwhile with the 
premier away, and the foreign secretary 
seeking health in California, we shall be 
marking time in our public affairs. Au- 
gust is not a month that invites to vigor- 
ous enterprises. The journey of 60,- 
000 ex-soldiers to Belgium was an impres- 
sive event. The pilgrimage was excellently 
arranged; and nothing was wanting to 
ike the ceremony at the Menin Gate 
of solemn remembrance. . . . The 


Holiday Arrangements 
In The State 


negotiations with the Nanking govern 
ment are satisfactory. It is certainly 
hoped in this country that the govern- 
ment in that city will establish itself as a 
stable and lasting order. 
There once was a Premier of sense, 
Who sate very tight on the fence; 
When they said, “Boss, come down!” 
He replied with a frown, 
“The problem is whither, not whence.” 
* : + 

The Editor on Sunday, 
August 12 

It has been my privilege to hear Dr. 
Morrison more than once on the pact. But 
till yesterday I had not heard him speak 
on any other subject. It was therefore 
with no small satisfaction I heard him 
speak at Whitefield’s upon “A Short Cut 
to Faith.” The address was delivered to 
the Sunday afternoon Brotherhood, which 
welcomed it with deep interest and sub- 
stantial agreement. It was an address 
upon the truth that through practical 
obedience we can come to faith. We can 
act as though it were true that there is 
a God and life is immortal, and prayer is 
a reality; and in willing to do the will we 
learn of the doctrine. I found it an ad- 
dress which warmed my heart by its deep 
sincerity and its wealth of experience. In 
the morning and evening of that same 
day the editor preached at Marylebone 
Presbyterian“church, and at 8 he was due 
to broadcast. Readers of this journal will 
be inclined to doubt whether their editor 
should be allowed to suffer from such a 
long program, and may swear vengeance 
upon the British correspondent. Sut 
though Dr. Morrison had fulfilled before 
yesterday 72 appointments in six weeks, 
he has not suffered, I think, any loss of 
health, and he has rendered us in this 
country services of inestimable value. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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omon laid out his stables very systemat- 
ically,” says the report, “the stalls being 


arranged in double rows. The horses, 
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about twelve to the row, stood facing 
each other, with a passage between the 
two rows of heads for the grooms and 


Special Correspondence from the Southwest 


Waco, Texas, August 18. 

4URING the past few days an influen- 
D tial group- of ministers in both the 
Haptist and Methodist denominations in 
lexas have issued through the press to 
their respective constituencies appeals to 
stand against A\l- 
fred E. Smith and 
in favor of Herbert 
Hoover for Presi- 

it. This has started more than Texas’ 
iare of the nation-wide discussion of the 
question as to whether the preacher shall 
participate in politics. A Dallas pastor 
announced from his pulpit that when he 
got ready to preach a political sermon he 
would find a vacant lot somewhere, pre 
ferring to keep his church to strictly re- 
ligious subjects. His deliverance prompted 
warm editorial commendation from many 
of the newspapers. Whereupon Rev. Clyde 
Calhoun Morris of Ada, Okla., declared 
that in the columns allotted to letters 
from the people in two of the largest 
dailies of the southwest, he could dis- 
cover not a single letter from an anti- 
Smith democrat censuring preachers for 

litical discussion, but every protest 
came from a Smith supporter, and that a 
letter from Mr. Tom Finty, Jr., of the 
Dallas News, agreed that as to such be- 
ing true he was “approximately 100 
cent correct.” 


The Revolt Against 
Smith 


per 


* * * 


Attitudes of the 
Church Press 
Editor F. M. McConnell, of the Baptist 
Standard, Dallas, has refused to align 
3aptist organ, owned by the state 
convention, with cither candidate in what 
e believes is to be “the bitterest political 
impaign since Abraham Lincoln's first 
race,” while the East Texas Baptist, West 
lexas Baptist, South Texas Baptist and 
Dr. J. B. Cranfill’s Advance are all out- 
spoken against Smith in behalf of Hoover. 
he Texas Christian Advocate (Metho- 
dist) and Christian Courier (Disciple) are 
unequivocal. Dr. McConnell’s 
answer is: “Jesus Christ lived in a time 
when governments were rotten and des- 
‘tic. His influence and teaching have 
ne more for good government and the 
njoyment of liberty and security than 
hat of all other men combined. He has 
ccomplished this by putting the duty of 
od citizens upon the plane of principle 
ind left individuals to apply these prin 
selecting officers.” Meantime 
Dr. McConnell has joined practically all 
he protestant preachers of the state in 
private and personal activities against 
Smith and in favor of Hoover. While 
he democratic regulars are insisting that 
Smith will carry Texas, they are admit- 
ting that the republican vote will be the 
largest in history, and the republicans are 
laiming the state for their presidential 
andidate. . «© @e 


t} 
nis 


likewise 


ciples in 


Politics in Oklahoma 
And Arkansas 

Like conditions prevail in Oklahoma 
nd Arkansas. Dr. H. D. Knickerbocker, 


pastor of the First Methodist church, 
Little Rock, in which church Senator 
Joseph T. Robinson, the democratic vice- 
presidential candidate holds membership, 
spoke out against Smith. The press car- 
ried the statement that Dr. Knickerbock- 
er’s church promptly extended him a two 
months’ vacation on account of it, but 
Bishop Boaz publicly denied this, saying 
that the vacation was granted prior to 
the utterance and bore no relation to it 
whatever. Thus the preachers are com- 
ing in for considerable publicity whether 
they are silent or vocal. 
7. - > 

Oldest Minister in 
Texas Dies 

Rev. William H. H. King, 97, oldest 
resident of Bogata, and possibly the old- 
est minister in Texas, died recently at the 
home of his daughter, and a grandson 
and five great-grandsons acted as pall- 
bearers at the funeral. Born in Tennes- 
see, January 21, 1831, he attended Mc- 
Kenzie college at Clarksville, Texas, in 
1844-45. He served for four years in the 
Confederate army. Licensed to preach in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian church in 
1868, he was active in the ministry up to 
two years ago, his last sermon having 
been preached at Rocky Ford in August, 
1920. 

* * * 

Abandon New Convention 
Proposal 

M. H. Wolfe of Dallas, a prominent 
layman in Dr. George W. Truett’s church, 
though without his pastor's approval, re- 
cently disturbed Texas Baptists some- 
what by the proposal to start a new con- 
vention. He has issued the following 
statement: “In order to promote har- 
mony and create the utmost cooperation 
of all Texas Baptists with the Baptist 
general convention of Texas, and in or- 
der to secure the fullest fellowship among 
all of the brethren, those who suggested, 
a few weeks ago, the organization of an- 
other Baptist convention in Texas have 
abandoned the enterprise with the earn- 
est hope that better cooperation and fel- 


lowship will prevail among Texas Bap- 
tists.” a 
And So Forth 

Dr. C. T. Caldwell, pastor First Pres- 


byterian church, Waco, reports a gratify 
ing growth in the number of prayer- 
covenanters for personal soul-winning 
which he inaugurated, and says that at 
the approaching synod of Texas at Lub- 


bock a statewide evangelistic campaign 
will be launched. Dr. D. A. Penick, 
of the University of Texas, reports 


prompt payment of funds subscribed by 
Texas Presbyterians to the million and a 
half dollar fund for Austin college, Sher- 
man, Daniel Baker college, Brownwood, 
and the Presbyterian seminary, Austin. 

Dr. A. A. Duncan, acting secretary 
for Texas Baptists, has been called to the 
pastorate of the First church, McAlister, 
Oklahoma. 

Joserpn Martin Dawson. 
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feeders. In front of each horse was a 
manger, and the rows of mangers were 
divided by massive stone hitching posts, 
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which still contain the original tie holes 
for the insertion of the halter ropes.” Dr. 
J. H. Breasted, director of the Oriental 


Jews and Christians Worship Together 


ES, IT WAS a unique service, -this 

Jewish-Christian worship in an Epis- 
copalian chapel, opened by a bishop and 
participated in by Jews, Christians and 
some who refused to call themselves re- 
ligious. But its uniqueness was not its 
chief significance. The spirit that was 
manifest on this and a second similar oc- 
casion was the most impressive and most 
outstanding feature of our common com- 
munion. Bishop Paul Jones, without any 
insignia of his spiritual office except that 
of his fellowship-inspiring smile and love- 
begetting spirit, opened the service. He 
reminded the worshipers that the instinct 
of religion—which he defined as being 
our integration with forces making for 
life and power in the world—is general 
among men. “We are met to express our 
common search after the divine. The 
names by which God is designated are 
many. But all spirits are seeking a 
deeper understanding of life—are pursuing 
their quest for him.” 

With such an introduction worship 
could not be otherwise than whole- 
hearted. The service continued under the 
leadership of Rabbi David Rosenbaum of 
Chicago, who used an inspiring form of 
wership from the Jewish Union prayer 
book. He was assisted by Rev. C. R. 
Taylor, an Episcopalian rector from St. 
Louis, who united us in prayer, and by 
Rabbi Aaron Cohen of Racine, who 
served as cantor in a delightfully inspiring 
manner. The sermon was preached by 
Rabbi G. George Fox, of Chicago, after 
which the service was concluded on the 
“unity in diversity” note by Rev. Harvey 
E. Holt, a Presbyterian minister from 
Cleveland. 

DANGER OF THIN RELIGION 


Lest anyone receive the erroneous im- 
pression that this was an attempt to find 
a compromise religion, I hasten to quote 
from Dr. Fox’s sermon, which seemed 
to express the sentiment of both Jew and 
Christian worshipers. Dr. Fox began 
by emphasizing the danger that our lib- 
eralism may cause us to spread our re- 
ligion out so thin that it would be of 
no value as a force in the promotion 
of our common ideals. The surest way 
to make progress, he said, is for the 
Christian to be the best possible Christian 
and the Jew the best possible Jew, 
strengthening the best in our respective 
faiths for the purpose of becoming better 
agents in the united work which lies be- 
fore us. “‘When each of us reach our 
highest ideals we will make the world a 
cathedral where ali will be priests bring- 
ing their best gifts to the altar of man- 
kind.” 

This service was held on Friday eve- 
ning, the beginning of the Jewish sabbath. 
A second service was held on Sunday 
morning combining effective elements 
from various Christian orders of worship, 
including the Quaker periods of silence 
for meditation. Perhaps these services 


expressed the heart of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian Fellowship week which was held as 
part of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
conference meeting at Racine, Wis., Aug 
8-14. 

The Midwest Council for Social Dis- 
cussion fostered the Jewish-Christian fel- 
lowship as part of their program of pro- 
moting good will between various re- 
ligious, racial and economic groups, and 
of furthering the discussion of outstand- 
ing social problems. It was not the pur- 
pose of our Jewish-Christian “hous« 
party” to discuss our religious differences 
or even our religious agreements. Rather 
we met together prompted by a desire 
to further our appreciation of one an- 
other through fellowship, and to increase 
our understanding of some significant 
common problems such as are involved in 
the “struggle for power.” 


CONFERENCE LEADERS 


Prof. John M. Gray, of Washington, 
D. C., economist of the Interstate Com- 
merce commission, almost appalled us by 
his knowledge concerning various eco 
nomic movements and significant person- 
alities all over the world, obtained by per- 
sonal contacts. Then we had Mr. Samuel 
Levin, head of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of Chicago. He has fought 
many hard battles for the recognition of 
his group and to raise their status in 
industry and society. But he came to us 
a man thoroughly human in his interest 
and statesmanlike in his attitude toward 
all industrial and social problems. 

Dr. Jacob Viner, professor of economics 
at the University of Chicago, was a tonic 
to those of us who felt that economic 
considerations were the prime motive con- 
trolling the action of our state depart- 
ment. Again, there was William B. Spof- 
ford, secretary of the Church League for 
Industrial Democracy, who felt that noth- 
ing short of a radical change in our eco- 
nomic order could bring a satisfactory 
solution of the struggle for economic 
power. Karl Borders, a fair-minded and 
well-informed interpreter of Russia’s co- 
lossal economic and industrial experiment, 
ably seconded the viewpoint presented by 
Mr. Spofford as he pleaded for a new 
social idealogy in our educational system. 

Space forbids an adequate picture of all 
the leaders of the conference, but one can- 
not refrain from remarking on the effec- 
tive way Miss Amy Blanche Greene won 
the hearts of believers and non-believers 
alike by her effective description of the 
deeply religious nature of Eugene V. 
Debs. One would like to tell of Dr. 
Boris D. Bogen, national secretary of the 
B'nai B'rith, whose organization is doing 
a most effective piece of work in setting 
forth the highest ideals of the Jewish 
people; of Kirby Page, whose wealth of 
knowledge of international problems, 


logical method of presentation and un- 
compromising idealism wins the admira- 
(Continued on page 1090) 
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institute, who learned of the discovery by 
cablegram before leaving for Oxford, 
Eng., to represent the United States at 
the International congress of orientalists, 
declared that “such a discovery will be of 
the greatest historical importance. Few 
people are aware that Solomon was not 
only an oriental sovereign but likewise 
a successful merchant.” The Megiddo ex- 
pedition is in the third year of a five- 
year campaign toward which John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., contributed $215,000 in 
1925. Working ,under the present field 
director at Megiddo are seven members 
of the University of Chicago, a staff of 
trained Egyptian diggers, and two hun- 
dred natives of Palestine, most of them 
women. 


Los Angeles Baptist Church Has 
New Religious Education Leader 

Rev. W. H. Stallings, a graduate of 
Shurtleff college and Newton theological 
institution, has just begun service as min- 
ister of religious education at First Bap- 
tist church, Los Angeles. For five years 
Dr. Stallings had charge of religious work 
among the students of Portugal. Re- 
turning to this country, he was appointed 
secretary to foreign students at the Uni- 
versity of California. While there he 
suggested the erection of an international 
house, which has since been endowed by 
the Rockefeller foundation. 


Harvard Negro Wins Prize 
In Outlawry Debate 

Robert C. Weaver, a Negro of the ju- 
nior class at Harvard, has been awarded 
Pasteur medal which is an annual 
award made to the best speaker on a sub- 
ject drawn from contemporary French 
politics, his winning speech being on the 
subject, “Resolved, that the United States 
\dopt Foreign Minister Briand’s Treaty 
Outlawing War,” Mr. Weaver taking the 
affirmative. This is reported to have been 
the first Negro victory in a Harvard de- 
bate during the past 25 years. 


Watch Out for 
Mr. Stone 

Rev. C. W. Clark, of Poland, O., writes: 
“There is a young man by the name of 
Stone,’ claiming to hail from Chicago, 
who is going about among pastors, so- 
liciting permission to call on business 
men in the name of the church for the 
purpose of securing their ads for a calen- 
dar or wall card. He proposes to secure 
the advertisements and group them about 
he picture of the church. He is un- 
reliable, failing to keep his promises either 
to the church or business men. This we 
have learned from recent personal experi- 
ence.” 


Chicago Man Heads School 
of Religious Education 
Rev. Ivan G. Grimshaw, of Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., has been appointed director of 
the Flint, Mich., school of religious edu- 
cation. Dr. Grimshaw has degrees from 
Yale divinity school and the University 
f Chicago; he is at present young people’s 
pastor at Chautauqua institution, Chautau- 
aa, N. Y. 


Progress at the Hebrew 
University 

About the time American commence- 
ments were in full swing the chancellor of 


the 
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the Hebrew university (Hebrew lan- 
guage) in Jerusalem, Dr. Magnes, gave 
an address setting forth the significant 
facts in the development of this young 
institution. Despite the ceremonious in- 
auguration of the university three years 
ago, he said, what actually exists is only 
a beginning. As Jews speak the seventy 
differing languages of body and soul, 
years must elapse until the required 
Hebraic synthesis arrives. Thus far this 
university has provided more or less in- 
dependent institutes for research, but it 
will now introduce systematic degree in- 
struction for undergraduates, the highest 
possible academic standards being main- 
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tained even if some Jewish youth are 
thereby repelled. The new school of 


arts is to consist of the Institute of Jew- 
ish Studies, the School for Oriental 
Studies, and general courses in philos- 
ophy, history and letters. Dr. Leon Roth 
of the University of Manchester comes as 
associate professor of philosophy and Dr. 
Diesendriick of Vienna as lecturer in Jew- 
ish philosophy. Mr. Louis Bamberger of 
Newark, N. J., has enabled the School of 
Oriental Studies to extend its activities; 
to secure a university degree will require 
four years, choice of a major subject with 
two minors, examinations of severity, and 
a dissertation; academic degrees of high 
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The Certainty of God 
By James Gordon Gilkey 
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Author of “Secrets of 
Living” 
The guarantee that the application of 
Christian principles to actual problems 
does lead to real working solutions. 


Price $1.75 
Henri Bergson 
By Jacques Chevalier 
Bergson personally sanctions the de- 
velopment -of the ~~ implications 
of his philosophy as here done by his 
trusted colleague. Price $2.50 
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A Pilgrimage te Palestine 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Author of “The Modern Use of 
the Bible,” etc. 
“Does not disappoint. Laden with 


good things and ballasted with truth.” 
—New York Times. 

“Not a travelogue but an interpreta- 
tion of history.” —The Lutheran. 


Price $2.50 
Facing Life 
By President W. H. P. Faunce 
(Brown) 


Pointed suggestions which will be best 
appreciated by those who are really 
hungry for cues to straighten out some 
of the fog and confusion in which their 
minds are dwelling. Price $2.00 


8S. Francois de Sales 

By E. K. Sanders 

A well written biography of a saint 
who lived an intensely busy, useful life. 
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Adventure 
By Canon B. H. Streeter and 
Others 


“A combination of vigorous thinking 
and persuasive writing. It is a profit- 
able and thrilling adventure to read it.” 
—The Outlook. Price $2.00 


The Credentials of the Church 


By Ozora S. Davis 


Speaking in the name of the Church 
this work does not scold men from a 
distance and demand or plead that they 
come back to it. It pictures the Church 
on its way to where men today have 
gone to live. Price $1.25 


Reinspecting Victorian 
Religion 
By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


Shows how the Victorian view that 
science had given religion its quietus 
as been overturned by the scientific 
even more than the religious advances 
of the last twenty-five years. 

Probable price $1.75 


Reading, rightly done, is nourishing.} 
Getting Acquainted with Ged 
By R. W. Barstow 


Designed for use at the morning meal 


in families with eager, restless, ques- 
tioning caildren between the ages of 
five and fifteen, Price $1.00 


Biblical Allusions in Poe 

By W. M. Forrest 

Proves that Poe's familiarity with the 
Bible was extensive. Shows how these 
references, when collected, bring out in 
high relief many of its striking literary 


features. Price $2.50 
Christianity Reborn 

By L. L. Leh 

Essays the task of specific and de- 


tailed guidance concerning the demands 
which the Morality of the New Chris- 
tianity has to make upon both individual 
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standing will admit to the research insti- 
tutes. In Bible representatives of two 
different scientific tendencies will lecture. 
The school of science is to be composed 
of Institutes of mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, with instruction pro- 
vided by 1932 probably. The construc- 
tion of the Wattenberg house of the Ein- 
stein institute of physics is to be begun 
this summer. Mr. Samuel Fels of Philadel 
phia makes possible broadened work in 
biology; Mr. Lampert of New York has 
given land and money for a botanical gar- 


den on Mt. Scopus. The authorized uni 
versity budget for the coming year is 
$250,000, practically all of which comes 


from the United States. 


Kagawa Justifies His “One Million 
Souls Movement” 

Speaking of the “one 
movement” which he is promoting in 
Japan, Rev. Toyohiko Kagawa says: 
“After materialistic bolshevism has ac- 
quired some foothold in Japan, it will be 
very difficult to do evangelistic work 
among laborers and peasants. I fear that 
within a decade or so Japan may have 
more young men inclined to materialism, 
unless Christian idealists will stand and 
fight against it. The ‘one million souls 
movement’ is simply another name for a 
mass movement to meet this situation. If 
we do not endeavor to meet this crisis, 
the progress of the gospel will be delayed 
about 50 years. This is the critical per- 
iod of the history of evangelism in Japan. 
lherefore we must concentrate divergent 


million souls 


BEST SELLERS 


July 16—August 13 (General Books) 
(Reported by Baker & Taylor) 
Strange Interlude, by Eugene O'Neil. $2.50 


Poems in Praise of Practically Nothing, by Sam- 
uel Hoffenstein. $2.00. 
John Brown's Body, by Stephen V. Benet. $2.50 


Crossword Puzzle Book. Series 10, by Boranelli 


The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 


_ Capitalism, by George Bernard Shaw. $4.00. 
The Son of Man, by Emil Ludwig. $3.00 
Pencil Bridge, by Geoffrey Mott-Smith. $1.90 


Mother India, by Katherine Mayo. $3.75. 
Napoleon, by Emil Ludwig. $3.00. 
I've Got Your Number, by Webster and Hopkins 
$1.00 
We can supply 
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The Golfmore 


On Lake Michigan's 
Southerly Shore 


WO or three weeks at The Golf- 
more, 62 miles from Chicago, in 
the glorious wooded dunes will 
rest you wonderfully Two ex- 
cellent golf courses, broad sandy 
beach back riding, tennis, 
19-piece dance orchestra 
ates. per day, including deli- 

cious meals: Extra large bed- 
room, dressing room, private 
bath, $8 to $10, single; $13, $15, 
$17, $18, double. Special wordy cutee. 

Kichig an Central or Motor s Lines to 
Grand ach; or South Shore Electric to 
Michigan City, Ind., where private motor 
coaches meet arriving guests Broad high- 
ways, from all directions, to hotel. Details 
with illustrations on request 


The(Golfmore 


HOTEL 
GRAND BEACH 





MICHIGAN 
Fireproof. Accommodations for 500 
J. F. BYRNES, «Manager 

















Play golf on two 
uncrowded 18-hole 
links, hike or ride in 
the Cumberland foot- 
hills, drink the natural 
health-giving waters of 
Pluto, Bowles, and 
and Proserpine Springs 
at the famous - 


French Lick 
Springs Hotel 


Airy, spacious sleep- 
ing rooms, tempt- 
ing cuisine, unob- 
trusive service. 
Ample garage facili- 
tles. 


FRENCH LICK 
SPRINGS HOTEL 
COMPANY 
French Lick, 
Indiana 
“Home of Pluto 


ater 











A wise choice of scones makes 
HYMNS nx UNITED CHURCH 


Cuarwes Clayton Moraison and Hersert L. Witett, Editors) 


A GREAT HYMNAL 


and lends dignity to our worship.” 


You have 
thusiasm.” 





In this book there is revealed a fine discrimination in the choice of new hymns.” 
Rev. F. W. Morrison, First Congregational church, San Jose, Cal 


The preservation of so many of the grand old hymns especially appeals to our people 
Rev. James McGez, First Baptist church, Flint, Mich. 


The book gives us the very best of both the classic and the newer hymns 
Rev. L. W. Moony, United Church, Alexander, Iowa 


eliminated all the rattle and claptrap, without quenching the spirit of en- 


Rev. R. W. Meratrierp, Rosedale Congregational church, Kansas 
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forces into one and fight as courageously 
as a lion. Probably since the time of the 
restoration during the Meiji era there has 
been no period in Japanese history of 
thought so critical as the present.” 


Great Preachers in Special 
“Sermon Series” in Baltimore 

In an effort to give practical expression 
to the common Christian purpose of the 
various denominations working together 
in the city of Baltimore, a special commit- 
tee has now arranged, for the 5th year, 
to bring to that city a number of the 
outstanding preachers in the United States 
and Canada. This year the following 
preachers will participate in the “sermon 
Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Chica- 


series ;: 


CHRISTIAN 


go; Rev. Daniel Poling, New York; Dr. 


Stanley Jones, India; Rev. Charles J. 
Smith, Salem, Va.; Dr. H. E.° Fosdick, 
New York; Rev. Henry Howard, New 


York. 


Rev. A. E. Craig Dies 
Following Operation 

Rev. Alfred E. Craig, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist church, Evansville, Ind., died 
Aug. 1, in a New York hospital, where he 
had undergone an operation for the re- 
moval of a growth in his chest. Dr. Craig 
graduated from Northwestern university 
and Garrett Biblical institute in 1890. 
Among his pastorates were those in Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., Columbus, O., and Wilming- 
ton, Del. Since 1918 he has served the 


Special Correspondence from New York 


New York, August 23. 
YORK CITY organizes a Prot- 
4N estant Federation foundation for the 
relation and conservation of protestant 
philanthropic endowments. It represents 
the increasing necessity for preserving to 
its original constitu- 


TEW 


A New Foundation ency something of 
Organized the heritage which 

chance and change 
0 often divert to other channels be- 


ause of the private and individual cast 
f many protestant philanthropies. Jew- 

and Roman Catholic enterprises, be- 
ing more definitely centralized, more eas- 
ily adjust themselves to necessary changes 
through the passing years and preserve 
heir funds intact. This foundation now 
pens a way for a more definite protestant 
hold upon many enterprises that might 
be lost. While such efforts 
iy seem to strengthen the dead hand of 

past it may also be said that, given 
erty of interpretation to face changing 
ditions, an alert constituency is created 
nd maintained which is conscious of its 
sponsibilities to its own generation. The 


therwise 


ver-expanding field of social service 
eeds no sectarian label—it is basically 
man and, as such, has a tremendous 
hesive power in overriding dogmatic 


tterences and sectarian advantages. It 
iy also serve—who knows what the fu- 
ire may bring forth?—in bringing to- 
ether these three great religious forces 
1 few fundamentals of the common life 
here dead issues will be decently buried 
nd a new spirit of understanding survive. 


* * . 
Summer 
Study 
lhe summer schools have closed and 


e throng of mature men and women 
0 flock to the city from all parts of 

e country have turned themselves home- 
wards. There is no better test of one’s 
olessional fitness, ability and progress 
han the intellectual eagerness that spurs 
men and women to this six weeks’ dis- 
cipline of study. Especially is this true 
the modern ministry. An increasing 
number of clergymen are taking advan- 
tage of these summer courses, attending 
the same time the annual two weeks’ 
nierence lectures at Union theological 
seminary which usually come at the be- 
ginning of the summer term. Let vestries 
ind trustees of parishes take note of these 


advantages and offer the incentive of a 
scholarship fund to their ministers for 
such opportunities. There is also Sher- 


wood Eddy’s American seminar tour as 
an added suggestion. It is a select com- 
pany of the best men in the ministry who 
gather here every summer. 

* * * 
Welcome Bishop 
McConnell! 

Phere is a fine welcome awaiting Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell who comes from 
the Pittsburgh district to the New York 
Methodist area in September to take the 
place of the late Bishop Luther B. Wil- 
Bishop McConnell was at the Park 
Avenue Baptist church a few Sundays 
ago and preached on the need of prophets 
who are never comfortable neighbors, he 
admitted, but “absolutely necessary to this 
nation if we are to arrive anywhere. Not 
all men are called to be prophets but 
some men are called to take the path of 
the greatest resistance for the good of 
their fellowmen.” The bishop speaks out 
of the fine experience of his own well- 
balanced, sympathetic and courageous 
mind and heart. We are glad he is to 
be one of us. He represents the best sort 
of Christian leadership in the American 
ministry today. 


son. 


A Prohibition 
Document 

There was a time not long ago when 
the Protestant Episcopal church was 
somewhat embarrassed by the publicity 
and pronouncements of its Church Tem 
perance society. The society recoiled at 
the criticism and proceeded to reconsider 
its efforts by a second attempt which may 
now receive a more respectful hearing 
for its more careful presentation. It has 
just published in book form the result of 
its second national poll of its ministerial 
constituency. The price of the book is 
$1 and contains an introduction by Prof. 
John Erskine of Columbia and comments 
from many clergymen. 2,980 replies were 
received; 66 to 75 per cent of the replies 
declared the present law a failure and 
favor modification. A bare majority, 50.8 
per cent, oppose the repeal of the 18th 
amendment. The effort is of interest and 
importance at this time, certainly, as a 
fact-finding endeavor in sounding out the 
sentiment of one group in the country. 

Ernest W. MANDEVILLE. 
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Now it is $5.00 


Edgar J. Goodspeed, well known 
translator of The New Testament, 
said in a recent review of The Old 
Testament: An American Trans- 
lation. “We can only hope that its 
publishers will soon be able to offer 
this book, so important both as 
literature and as religion, at a price 
within the reach of all.’ It has been 
done. Now you can buy 





THE OLD TESTAMENT 


An American Translation 


By J.M.P. Smirn, Avex R. Gorpon 
Tueopuite J. Meek, and 
Leroy WATERMAN 


for $5.00 in the same handsome coth 
binding, its contents unabridged. In 
it you will find more clearly and 
accurately the whole meaning and 
message of the Bible. Cloth, $5.00 

Leather $10.00 


A new Davis book 





To follow his well-known inductive 
textbook in Homiletics, Principles of 
Preaching, Ozora S. Davis has now 
written 


PREACHING ON CHURCH 
AND COMMUNITY 
OCCASIONS 


a practical manual designed to give 
the minister fresh and stimulating 
suggestions for working out new 
approaches to appropriate subjects. 

$2.50 


Current Christian thinking 





Out of the wilderness of abstruse 
theological discussion, Dr. Gerald 
B. Smith has taken the living issues 
of religious thinking. In 


CURRENT CHRISTIAN 
THINKING 

he discusses them dispassionately, 

clearly, and vigorously. $2.00 


The University of 
Chicago Press 


5808 Ellis Ave. Chicago 
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Evansville church. In that city he was 
active in civic affairs. He was president 
of the board of trustees of Evansville col- 
lege, head of the interracial commission, 
and a director of the chamber of com- 
merce. 


JEWS AND CHRISTIANS WORSHIP 
TOGETHER 
(Continued from page 1086) 


tion even of the militarist who comes to 
know him; of Dr. Edward Schoolman of 
Chicago, a psychiatrist who was ever alert 
to guard us from what he believed to be 
scientifically untenable solutions; and of 
Haridas Muzumdar of Bombay, whose 
revelations and advocacy of the spirit of 
Gandhi as the way to secure a just social 
order was truly impressive in the face of 


the aggressive spirit some of his fellow 
orientals have caught from militaristic 
nations Then there was C. Walker 


Hayes, of Rockford, who as a _ social 
scientist helped to keep the discussions on 
an even keel, and H. Tatem, the Negro 
high school principal of Gary, who re- 
vealed a restrained spirit and an optimistic 
outlook on life in spite of the unfair dis- 
crimination he has suffered on account of 
his race 
FELLOWSHIP 


With such leadership and with similar 
spirits among the conferees, this could 
not be other than a delightfully en- 
riching fellowship. All through the after- 
noon, which was largely kept free of 
regular meetings, one could see the Jew 
and the Christian, the Oriental student 
and his American brother (or sister) and 
the professor and the labor-leader sitting 
about on the campus or on the beach in 
most democratic friendliness. The dining 
room afforded us much opportunity for 
nereasing our acquaintanceship, as well 
as for the interchange of viewpoints. In 
fact, so thoroughgoing was the spirit 
f fellowship and the desire to share view- 
points that one could scarcely find an 
hour of the day or night—up to midnight 

least—when groups of various sizes 
and kinds were not either participating 
in spontaneous, informal discussions or 
in some form of recreation, all of which 
increased our appreciation of each other. 

A Hindu student, speaking quite frankly 
about the conference, said, “This is the 
first time in my four years in America 
that I have been able to forget that I am 
a Hindu and feel that I am human.” 
This statement may well serve to indi- 
cate what the fellowship did for all of us. 
For this was a conrerence where we all 
felt our common humanity, rather than 
our differences of creed and class and 
color We came through the week to- 
gether with a new sense of the importance 
f what is called “life integration.” As 
Bishop Paul Jones stated at the conclu- 
sion, “Our common life together helped 
us to find the way to serve as members 
of the group without losing our distinc- 
tiveness as individuals. Perhaps it was 
the greatest contribution to our own think- 
ing and acting, as we learned to know 
each other and get an appreciation of each 
other's viewpoints.” 

Gienrorp W. LAWRENCE. 
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“It makes their | 
religion REAL”— 


says a teacher of a large high 
school class which uses the 


20th Century Quarterly 


—_~.——— 


| Six Facts 


you should bear in mind as you 
consider this Quarterly for your 
| adult or young people’s class: 
| et et Be 

| It takes the Bible itself as the 
| object of its study (using the 
International Series of Lessons 
as a practical basis). 


| Its method is biographical, 
| holding that character is grown 
| by the consideration of living, 
| vital personalities. 


| It is intensely modern. Its 
pages throb with today’s life. 
| It sounds the social note 
|} throughout. 


It is sympathetic with the 
problems of youth and virile 
manhood. 


all specialists in their distinc- 
tive fields. 








Every class in your school from coma AN 


older intermediates to oldest : 
| adults should adopt this quarterly ag 
| THIS AUTUMN 


| 
| 
It is scholarly. Its makers are | 
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For Men’s and Women’s Classes—For Young People’s Classes— For Home Departments 
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“The best anthology of brief and occasional poems 
since the Oxford Book of Verse.” Prof. James Weber 
Linn of the University of Chicago. $2.50 





The Stream of History 


By GEOFFREY PARSONS 


Says the Independent: “‘If it is an outline you 
wish of what has gone on these few million 
years since this planet broke off from the 
sun and started shifting for itself, The Stream 
of History is an answer to your prayer. It is 
little short of amazing that the tale of the 
world, prehistoric and historical, could be 
told in as interesting a fashion as Mr. Par- 
sons has contrived . . . That the style is 
fresh and interesting is an exceeding great 
compliment to the author's abilities.” ($5) 





Christian Century Book Service, 


440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. OQuotable Poems 


Send books checked: 


OCharge my account. 
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“The book is well written. 


Catholicism and the 
American Mind 


By WINFRED ERNEST GARRISON, Ph.D. 


His statements of Catholic belief and practice 
are exact. The Acolyte (Catholic weekly for 
priests). 

An intelligent enemy.’ The Catholic Citizen. 

A | ead and readable book.” New York 

un. 


A clear, lucid, reassuring exposition of the 
claims of the Catholic church.” St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

It is fully docu- 

mented. It is interesting. It is timely.” 

The Outlook. 


“The book should strengthen the opposition on. 


the part of intelligent people to the whole 
Roman system."’ Southwestern Episcopalian. 


“A book many have long been waiting for.” 


The Forum. 
“Neither heated nor bigoted.” Birmingham 
News. ($2.50) 


—_ >_——_ 


The Son of Man 


By Emit Lupwic 


Not a book of evidences; not a plea for Chris- 


tianity; not a complete life of Christ, but a 
Portrait of Jesus as he is seen by the world’s 
most famous biographer. The book is being 
criticised by those who insist that every book 
on Jesus must treat his messiahship; it is 
being praised by others who are interested to 
see what a modern biographer can do with 
the Gospel records as material for a Portrait 
of the Son of Man. This book is being read 
by thousands of laymen who cannot wrestle 
with the theological treatises some writers 
have built upon the life-story of Jesus. ($3) 


This Coupon is for your convenience in ordering 


Send also 


OCatholicism and the American Mind 
OThe Stream of History 
O The Son of Man 


My Name 
Address 


You may order any books—postage paid—one order—one bill—satisfaction assured—from the Christian Century Book Service. 
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PUBLISHED ON SEPTEMBER FIFTH 


STRAIGHT 
ANSWERS 
fo 
Life 


Questions 


COPELAND 
SMITH 


at the 
Microphone 


$1.50 


(CATHOLICISM AND THE AMERICAN MIND 


By Winfred Ernest Garrison 


Chosen by The Religious Book Club as it 
book of exceptional significance loday 


SHODDY 


By Dan Brummitt—S$?2.00 


A flash of lightning illuminating the church world 
human document and a rattling good story. 4 printings 


(QUOTABLE PoEeMs 
Compiled by Clark-Gillespie 


A, 


A Word from gy 
the Publishers 


What are people thinking about—wondering aboul— 
questioning? A book which reveals that, or part of that, is a 
book which reaches into the hearts of people. 

In examining the manuscript of this book, we were 
greatly impressed with the variety of questions raised 
and with the wide range of their source. The questions 
came from many sections of the country; from Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew; from all walks of life: the professions, 
business, home; from married, unmarried; from fathers, 
mothers, sons and daughters. 

Chiefly, these questions came from people with serious 
purpose, seeking enlightenment on some question of personal 
religion, personal conduct; some question of politics, of 
state, of health; some question of what to think, how to 
behave, what to do. 

Quite evidently the questioners were looking to a source 
of help not easily available except through this Question 
Box conducted by Copeland Smith. As remarkable, to us, 
as the range and nature of these questions is the rare human 
understanding shown by Copeland Smith in answering them. 
There seems to be magic in his ability to get behind the out- 
ward expression of the questioner into the very heart of the 
problem leading to the question. 

Without being weak or flabby, he becomes sympathetic; 
if he has occasion to speak straight out, he does so firmly 
but kindly. He gives help where help is needed, for he 
understands the fact that there is a problem within the 
question. 

And so it seems to us that these questions and answers, 
which have been given over the radio, should be made 
available in this collected and permanent form for the many 
who will find help or enlightenment in these pages. 


THE OuTLAwry oF War 
By Charles Clayton Morrison—$3.00 


rhe one authoritative, clear-cut book on the oullawry plan 


s June book \ 








Wuat AND Wuy In CHINA 
By Paul Hutchinson—$1.00 


The new 1928 edition of this sparkling Sketch-book 


CHRISTIAN HUMANISM 
By Russell Henry Stafford—$2.00 


A philosophical discussion of religion in twenty sermons 


A great 





COMMUNITY CHURCHES 
By David R. Piper—$1.50 


A superb anthology of 500 quotable poems selected from the The most significant re Church movement in 


inspirational verse of 300 poets 


America is pictured in this book 
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